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AT GENEVA 


FoR THE UNITED NATIONS and its 
spokesmen, every step taken toward a 
reduction of tension and for a peace- 
ful solution of conflicts on the basis of 
justice is something to be warmly wel- 
comed, whatever the form of col- 
laboration or negotiation governments 
may choose. These were the words 
of Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold on May 11, when he welcomed 
to the Palais des Nations in Geneva 
the Foreign Ministers of France, the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and the USSR. The United Nations 
has made its services and facilities 
available to the Ministers. 

Mr. Hammarskjold extended to 
them the best wishes of the Organiza- 
tion “for your efforts which truly 
serve the purposes of the United Na- 
tions; their success will be of vital 
significance for every single one of 
its members.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold said that if the 
conference is in need of further assist- 
ance he will be happy to furnish it. 

In reply Mr. Lloyd of Great Brit- 
ain, the opening day chairman, 
thanked Mr. Hammarskjold and noted 
his offer of assistance in the future. 

On May 12 the three powers con- 
ferring on a ban on nuclear weapons 
tests—the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the USSR—agreed to 
recess the talks until not later than 
June 8. The conference so far has 
agreed on seventeen articles and a 
preamble for the proposed treaty ban- 
ning tests. But agreement still eludes 
the conferees on the vital issue of the 
make-up of inspection teams and the 
time and manner of inspections to po- 
lice the ban. 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


IN ANOTHER PART of the Palais des 
Nations, delegates from eighty-eight 
member and associate member states 
of the World Health Organization met 
for WHO's twelfth World Health As- 
sembly on May 12. The session, which 
is expected to last until May 30, is at- 
tended by observers from the United 
Nations, other specialized agencies 
and fifty-one medical, scientific and 
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professional organizations associated 
with WHO. 

Addressing the Assembly, Mr. 
Hammarskjold asserted that progress 
in the work of world health must be 
consolidated in the eradication of ma- 
laria, the control of communicable dis- 
eases and the development of environ- 
mental sanitation. Stressing the im- 
portance of the intensification of med- 
ical research as the basis for these 
activities, the Secretary-General em- 
phasized that such undertakings are 
sound investments and follow from a 
just appreciation of needs and possi- 
bilities. The resources that must be 
mobilized to insure their success are 
not only of a material character, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said. The interest and 
enthusiasm which must prevail in a 
common effort are also required. This, 
Mr. Hammarskjold said, was the idea 
of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly when it invited the World Health 
Organization to consider holding an 
International Health and Medical Re- 
search Year. 

The Assembly was opened by Dr. 
Leroy E. Burney, United States Sur- 
geon-General. Dr. Burney, chief of 
the United States delegation, urged 
support for an International Health 
Year. He suggested that a national 
health assembly be held in every coun- 
try to discuss health problems and 
possible solutions, to be followed by 
an international conference. 

“It is possible that such a concen- 
tration of effort would advance world 
health in a short term to a point that 






we might hope to reach in fifty or a 
hundred years under normal circum- 
stances,” Dr. Burney said. 

Sir John Charles, leader of the 
British delegation, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Assembly. 

Dr. Marcolino G. Candau, Director- 
General of wHo, presenting his report 
on the work of the organization dur- 
ing 1958, pointed out the need to 
solve sanitation problems caused by 
the continuous growth of populations 
and the parallel development of ur- 
banization and industrialization. “In 
the matter of environmental sanita- 
tion, the world is in a more difficult 
situation today than it was ten years 
ago,” he said. 

The chief items on the agenda are 
malaria eradication, smallpox, sanita- 
tion, medical research, the proposed 
International Health Year and a pro- 
jected new headquarters. Informal 
technical discussions are being held 
on health education of the public. 


TARIFFS AND TRADE 


THE CONTRACTING Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade also met in Geneva on May 12. 
In an introductory statement at the 
fourteenth session, Chairman Fernan- 
do Garcia Oldini, Chile, said that 
prospects for international trade have 
brightened considerably. Threats of 
economic recession which hung heav- 
ily over the horizon are beginning to 
disperse, and conditions are ripe for 
a further expansionary movement. 





Mr. Hammarskjold (far right) welcoming the Foreign Ministers. 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 
For LATIN AMERICA, 1958 was an 
unfavorable year, marked by a de- 
cline in exports, higher cost of im- 
ported manufactured goods, increas- 
ing inflation and a slowdown in the 
growth, the annual survey 
the secretariat of the 
Commission for Latin 
The Economic Sur- 
America was sub- 


rate of 
prepared by 
Economic 

America shows 
Latin 
mitted to member governments at the 
eighth which 
14 in Panama City. 


vey of 
Commission's session, 


opened on May 


fotal exports, the report states, de- 
clined by about $700 million, or eight 
per cent, by comparison with 1957 
The Survey shows that the fall in the 
region’s exports was mainly due to 
lower prices for nearly all export com- 
modities, especially coffee, sugar and 
non-ferrous metals. (See page 6.) 


Looking ahead, the Survey states 
that export prospects as a whole are 
not very encouraging. Higher output 
in the industrial countries overseas 1s 
ilready reflected in better prices for 
coppel and wool, However, there are 
still weak markets for exports which 
are more important for the region as 
a whole, such as coffee, sugar, cotton 
and wheat. Moreover, United States 
quotas will limit exports of petroleum, 
lead and zinc. Hence, according to the 
Survey, it would be difficult for Latin 
America to pay for even the same 
volume of imports as in 1958 out of 
current earnings, and many countries 
must once more rely on investment 
and loans from overseas to provide 
the foreign exchange they need 


LATIN AMERICAN COMMISSION 

A COMMON MARKET for Latin Ameri- 
ca is the principal item on the agenda 
of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America’s eighth session. An 
ECLA working group recommended an 
agreement which would establish a 
system for reduction and gradual elim- 
ination of tariff duties and other trade 
restrictions. But a report to the ses- 
sion by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization warned that Latin Amer- 
ica’s farmlands are no longer produc- 
ing enough to feed the rapidly in- 
creasing population, meet the demands 
of rising living standards and also go 
on paying the bill for industrialization 
programs 


Dr. Raul Prebisch, Executive Sec- 
retary of ECLA, also pointed out that 
agricultural production and efficiency 
must be raised before the basic faults 
of Latin America’s economy can be 
erased and before a common market 
can be brought into being. While inter- 
national financial credit is increasing, 
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external help alone will be insufficient 
to meet the region’s needs without 
concentrated efforts of all countries 
to create their own capital goods in- 
dustries under a common market 
framework, Dr. Prebisch said. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, speaking at the opening meet- 
ing, called the suggestion for a 
regional market a bold proposal which 
is stimulating through the continent 
a new look at the relationship among 
countries, giving rise to efforts at ac- 
celerating the development of mutual 
beneficial exchange. He __ sincerely 
hoped that the United Nations, where 
the idea received its first concrete 
formulation, would continue to be 
closely associated with it. 

“The establishment of a system of 
freer trade in the region will facilitate 
and enhance the indispensable process 
of industrialization, opening up new 
opportunities for productive invest- 
ments and speeding up the policy of 
import substitutions,” Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said. “But as we discuss the 
intricacies of new _ institutional ar- 
rangements, let us not forget that 
Latin American countries will continue 
for a long time to depend for their 
development on the proceeds of their 
exports of primary commodities. In 
this respect, we have only to look at 
the Economic Survey to be reminded 
once more of the limitations of the 
regional approach, of the interdepend- 
ence of the main trading partners and 
of the continuing and often acute re- 
actions, in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, to significant trends in the indus- 
trialized world.” 

Fernando Eleta of Panama was 
elected President of the session. Placi- 
do Garcia Reynoso of Mexico was 
elected First Vice-President, Regino 
Boti of Cuba Second Vice-President. 
Luis Marty of Chile was elected Rap- 
porteur 

rhe session is meeting in three com- 
mittees. One, on economic develop- 
ment, will first take up problems and 
policies. Later it will consider the 
economic development and integration 
of Central America, technical assist- 
ance and statistical problems faced in 
economic development. Committee 
two, on the various sectors of the 
economy, takes up in turn industrial 
development, energy and water re- 
sources and agricultural problems. 
Committee three, on general matters, 
considers administrative and organiza- 
tional questions, the work program for 
1959-60 and a long-range program for 
1959-64. The session ends on May 23. 


WEATHER PROGRAM 


THE WoRLD METEOROLOGICAL OR- 
GANIZATION’S third Congress, ending 


a four-week session in Geneva on 


April 30, called for a continuing re- 
view of the use of artificial satellites 
to obtain weather information, new 
studies on atomic energy questions and 
action to fill gaps in the world net- 
work of weather-observing stations. 
The Congress reappointed David A. 
Davies, United Kingdom, Secretary- 
General of the organization. In the 
course of the session, WMO member- 
ship rose to 102 states and territories. 


LOCUSTS 


TURKEY, LEBANON AND THE SYRIAN 
region of the United Arab Republic 
responded to an appeal from the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and 
came to the aid of Jordan in facing 
a heavy invasion of locust swarms. 
Late April reports said that the swarms 
had laid eggs over 50,000 hectares of 
cultivated land and that the breeding 
area was still increasing. The crisis 
was heightened by the shortage of 
bran, which is used as poisoned bait. 


LABOR NEWS 


A RE-EVALUATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
and unemployment policies evolved in 
the 1930's is suggested by the Direc- 
tor-General of the International Labor 
Organization, David A. Morse, in his 
annual report to the International 
Labor Conference, ILo’s legislative 
body, which opens its forty-third ses- 
sion in Geneva on June 3. 

Full employment, Mr. Morse’s re- 
port states, should mean not only the 
absence of unemployment and the em- 
ployment of all workers, but also the 
full and most efficient utilization of 
available manpower. 

In a chapter on social problems and 
economic development, Mr. Morse 
says that in many countries the prob- 
lem of economic development is a 
race between population growth and 
the growth of output, income and op- 
portunities for productive employment. 


{DMINISTRATIVE ABUSES 


A UNITED NATIONS regional seminar 
held in Kandy, Ceylon, from May 4 
to 15 has agreed that governments 
must bear the legal liability for wrong- 
ful action of public officials. The sem- 
inar considered judicial and other 
remedies against the illegal exercise or 
abuse of administrative authority. 
Organized under the United Nations 
program of advisory services on hu- 
man rights, the seminar was attended 
by representatives from Australia, 
Burma, Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, the Re- 
public of Korea, the Federation of 
Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, the 
Philippines and Sarawak. 
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TECHNICAL ASSIST ANCE 


FOLLOWING SERIOUS FLOODS in Uru- 
guay, the World Health Organization, 
the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion and the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund were by April 29 help- 
ing deal with the resulting health prob- 
lems. Earlier, 60,000 doses of anti- 
typhoid vaccine, purchased in Chile 
by arrangement with wHo, were flown 
into Uruguay. 


The United Nations Office of Pub- 
lic Administration, issuing its first re- 
port in mid-April, says that the pres- 
sure on the office for competent ad- 
ministrators “is likely to increase 
since, with increasing appreciation of 
the possibilities of advances in public 
administration as a support for pro- 
grams in every field of economic and 
social development, greater opportu- 
nities will be offered for administra- 
tive improvements.” In 1958, ninety 
specialists provided by the United Na- 
tions advised governments in twenty- 
nine member states and _ territories; 
fourteen training institutes and courses 
are in operation and another is plan- 
ned to open in the Sudan later this 
year; and 123 fellowships have been 
granted by the United Nations to 
candidates selected by their govern- 
ments for training abroad. 

Dr. B. N. Kaul, former Indian Am- 
bassador to Belgium, has been ap- 
pointed Resident Representative of 
the Technical Assistance Board in 
Jordan. Dr. Kaul, a graduate of Alla- 
habad University, received his Ph.D. 
from the London School of Economics 
in 1930. Donald Raymond Hanson, a 
United States low-cost-housing spe- 
cialist, has arrived in Liberia to assist 
in planning a rural self-help program 
utilizing earth and other locally avail- 
able material indigenous to the area. 
Mr. Hanson worked for five years in 
the Caribbean on a similar program. 
Ansgar Rosenborg, a Swedish econ- 
omist, is the first United Nations spe- 
cialist to be sent to Guinea. He will 
help draw up a program for technical 
assistance from the United Nations. 
Mr. Rosenborg was Resident Repre- 
sentative of Tak in Indonesia from 
1955 to 1958. Information on nation- 
al income in Ghana, needed in plan- 
ning the country’s economic develop- 
ment, is being compiled and ana- 
lyzed by Robert R. Oswald, United 
Kingdom, who recently completed a 
United Nations assignment in the 
Philippines, on national income and 
analysis. He is in the Office of the 
Government Statistician in Ghana. 

Turkey has increased its pledge to 
the 1959 operations of the expanded 
program of technical assistance from 
607.418 Turkish lire to 1,890,000 
lire (US $210,000) 
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CUBAN PRIME MINISTER 


FipeEL Castro, Prime Minister of 
Cuba, visiting Headquarters on April 
22, announced his Government's in- 
tention of increasing Cuba’s contribu- 
tion to the United Nations expanded 
technical assistance program by $125,- 
000. Dr. Castro called on Mr. Ham- 





marskjold, met Cuban members of the 
staff at Headquarters, and spoke at a 
luncheon of the United Nations Press 
Correspondents Association. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN signed an agree- 
ment for transitional arrangements for 
Indus waters on April 27, covering the 
period April 1, 1959, through March 
31, 1960. The agreement was reached 
through the good offices of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

The Bank sent a mission to the 
United Arab Republic on April 20 
for a one-month review of recent 
economic developments and prospects 
in that country. 

Recent Bank loans include one of 
$70 million to the Cassa per il Mez- 
zogiorno for public works programs in 
southern Italy in agriculture, transport 
and public health. 

Colombia has borrowed $12 million 
and Honduras $1,450,000, both to 
expand power projects. 

A syndicate of banks in the Nether- 
lands has retired a 1947 Bank loan, 
for $195 million, by purchasing from 
the Bank some $54.9 million of ma- 
turities. 

The Bank’s reserves on May 4 had 
risen to $400.6 million. 


EMERGENCY FORCE 

THE MAHARAJA and MAHARANI of 
Jaipur and the Indian Ambassador 
to the United Arab Republic, Mr. R 
K. Nehru, paid a visit to the United 
Nations Emergency Force on April 21 
and inspected troops of the Indian 
Battalion, the Second Grenadiers, on 
the demarcation line near Deir El 
Ballah. 


Lieutenant-General E.L.M. Burns, 


Commander of UNEP, bidding goodbye 
on April 24 to the fifth Swedish con- 
tingent to serve in UNEP, said: “I am 
glad to say that your battalion has 
been involved in relatively few in- 
cidents. For that you can thank your 
alertness and vigilance in carrying out 
your task.” 

Leaving Gaza on April 29 after a 
six-day visit, Dr. Ralph Bunche, Un- 
der-Secretary for Special Political Af- 
fairs, who called on all units in the 
Force, praised the way UNEF is oper- 
ating “under the sterling command of 
General Burns. The United Nations 
Emergency Force, now in its third 
year in the Sinai Peninsula and the 
Gaza Strip, is probably the most extra- 
ordinary operation ever undertaken by 
the United Nations and is certainly 
among the most successful,” Dr. 
Bunche said. 

Norwegian troops serving with UNE! 
celebrated Norway's Constitution and 
Independence Day on May 17 with a 
church parade, sports and games. The 
Danish half of the Danor battalion 
took over all duties along the armistice 
demarcation line between Israel and 
the Gaza Strip for twenty-four hours 

The UNEF leave centre in Beirut be- 
gan its first day of operation on May 
18. The centre allows UNEF soldiers 
one week during each tour of duty 
for vacation. UNEF has reserved six 
hotels for the use of the soldiers in the 
mountains above Beirut at Broumana. 
Sports and recreational facilities are 
available. Guided tours include Beirut 
and special trips to the Cedars of 
Lebanon, Sidon, Tyre, Baalbek, By- 
blos, Dog River, Tripoli and Damascus 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES in many 
of the world’s dependent territories do 
not meet the needs of the peoples and 
their urgent demands for education, 
according to a report endorsed by the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. The Com- 
mittee, which concluded its annual 
session on May 19, found that in vast 
areas less than one tenth of the chil- 
dren of school age are attending 
schools and many do not remain at 
schools for the minimum period re- 
quired to lay foundations for perma- 
nent literacy. While appreciating “in 
general” the progress made in depend- 
ent territories during recent years, the 
Committee believed that an accelerated 
pace of educational advancement ts 
necessary. 

The Committee adopted its report, 
which will now be submitted to the 
fourteenth session of the General As- 
sembly, after conducting a detailed 
survey of educational conditions in 
non-self-governing territories, the main 





business on its agenda (see page 20). 
At its next session the General Assem- 
bly will also consider a 2,500-page 
report reviewing overall progress in 
dependent territories over the last ten 
years. In that time many dependencies 


have reached the Charter’s goal of 


self-government or independence while 
a number of others, among them Cy- 
prus and Nigeria, are on the verge of 
full statehood. 


FLYING VIRUS 


THe viruses which strike thousands 
of persons and animals every year in 
many parts of the world, causing acute 
encephalitis (inflammation of the 
brain) and other diseases, may be car- 
ried from country to country and from 
continent to continent by migratory 
birds, according to a theory advanced 
at a seminar recently held in Tokyo 
by the World Health Organization and 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. The reason the scientists have 
suggested migratory birds as possible 
carriers of encephalitis virus is that 
occasionally strains of the virus caus- 
ing the disease appear in areas where 
they do not normally belong. One 
possibility is that migratory birds carry 
infected ticks or that they carry the 
virus in their blood. 


To find out, a long-term plan is to 
study migration routes and to take 
blood specimens from birds and men 
in infected areas. These blood speci- 
mens will be stored and, when the 
scientists know more about the dis- 
ease, it is hoped that a complete pic- 
ture of the encephalitis viruses can be 
formed and that a vaccine can be 
developed to stop the spread of the 
disease 


{TOMIC ENERGY 


ALL POSSIBLE PHASES of the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
are being examined by missions from 
the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy to Burma, Greece and the United 
Arab Republic, and by preliminary 
missions to the Far East and Latin 
America. The Agency is also equip- 
ping a laboratory in Burma for use of 
radioisotopes in agriculture and medi- 
cine (cost: $7,000) and maintenance 
equipment (cost: $5,200) for the 
Atomic Energy Commission of 
Greece 

South Africa announced its readi- 
ness to sell uranium oxide to the 
Agency at $8 per pound, available 
aS a calcined concentrate. Belgium 
has quoted the same price. 

Agreements on the supply of special 
fissionable materials were signed on 
May 11 by the Agency and the USSR, 
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the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The agreements guarantee 
ready sources of nuclear fuel to re- 
questing member states and establish 
a framework of general terms and 
conditions under which supplies may 
be obtained. 

The United States agreement will 
supply 5,000 kilograms and has 
pledged to match additional offers 
received by IAEA up to July 1, 1960. 
The USSR agreement is for 50 kilo- 
grams. The United Kingdom agree- 
ment offers 20 kilograms. 

W. Sterling Cole, taza Director- 
General, pointed out that the Agency 
can now call on fissionable material 
to an amount of more than 5,100 kilo- 
grams. He expressed the hope that 
other countries would make offers to 
the Agency, ensuring additional 
sources of nuclear fuel to needy 
countries. The present quantity avail- 
able to the Agency could be estimated 
as being sufficient for ten small or two 
large industrial reactors. 

The first medical research contract 
to be placed by the Agency has been 
given to the Department of Clinical 
Therapeutics of the University of 
Athens for work on the diagnosis of 
certain diseases with the aid of radio- 
isotopes. The investigations are ex- 
pected to help in the treatment of 
echinococcus, a parasitic disease which 
forms cysts in the lungs and the liver, 
and of certain types of anemia. These 
disorders are common in Greece as 
well as in several other subtropical 
regions of the world. 

Clinical research work has already 
begun at the Isotope Laboratory of 
the Alexandra Hospital in Athens. The 
research contract placed by IAEA is 
meant to assist and expand the work 
by providing funds for materials and 
for scientific and technical personnel. 
The Agency will provide nearly $8,000 
for the project. 


NEW APPOINTMENT 

ROBERT GARDINER of Ghana, the 
newly-appointed Deputy Executive 
Secretary of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa, arrived 
in Addis Ababa on May 17 to take up 
his new duties. Mr. Gardiner was in 
the administrative service of the form- 
er Gold Coast for six years. When 
that territory became independent in 
1957, he held posts in the Ministries 
of Education and Housing and the 
Civil Service in the Government of 
Ghana. A_ graduate of Cambridge 
University, England, with a degree in 
economics and anthropology, Mr. 
Gardiner also studied economics at 
Durham University and did post-grad- 
uate work at Oxford and London 
Universities. 


REFUGEES 


A SPECIAL EMBLEM symbolizes the 
World Refugee Year. This is a con- 
centrated effort to help as many of 
the world’s refugees as possible find 
solutions to their problems. To date, 
thirty-three countries have announced 
that they are taking steps to partici- 
pate actively and twenty-three have 
formed national committees. The year 
begins on June |. 
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Three fishermen and their families 
and sixteen single men have been ac- 
cepted by Iceland from refugee camps 
in Italy. The fishermen, who left Rome 
on April 29, will man Icelandic trawl- 
ers, The arrangement was negotiated 
by Auguste R. Lindt, United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 


The Principality of Liechtenstein 
has donated 3,000 Swiss francs and 
voluntary agencies in Iran are giving 
ten thousand metres of cloth to the 
Algerian refugees in Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco. Morocco will assume all un- 
loading, transportation, handling and 
storage charges for relief supplies for 
these refugees. Tunisia has made the 
same pledge. 

The High Commissioner, Mr. Lindt, 
on May 10 began a thirty-one-day visit 
to seven Latin American countries. 
After the Dominican Republic, he is 
going to Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile and Colombia. 


Sweden has again offered haven to 
tubercular refugees. From Austria on 
May 6 came fifty-four active tubercu- 
losis cases to Malmo. The project was 
negotiated with Mr. Lindt. The new 
arrivals included fifty-seven depend- 


ents. All but four are Hungarians. 


OUTER SPACE 


Two SUBCOMMITTEES will report to 
the ad hoc Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space when it re- 
sumes about the middle of June. One 
subcommittee is on scientific aspects 
of the problem, the other on the legal 
issues involved. Both are of the whole. 

The Committee met on May 6. In 
a message, Mr. Hammarskjold 
stressed “the fateful importance for 
all the world of this area which the 
curiosity and ingenuity of the scien- 
tists have newly opened up to human 
enterprise.” 
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The Committee met at the request 
of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy and Belgium. 
Other members are Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, India, Iran, Japan, Mexico, 
Poland, Sweden, the USSR and the 
United Arab Republic. Delegations of 
Czechoslovakia, India, Poland, the 
United Arab Republic and the USSR 
did not attend the meeting. 


At the time the Committee was es- 
tablished by the General Assembly 
last December, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that it would not participate 
in its work because the resolution at- 
tempted to impose a membership list 
and provided for compulsory parti- 
cipation. The Committee is to report 
to the Assembly this year. Its report 
should be ready by July at the latest. 

For the purpose of preparing a re- 
port to the Committee on the part the 
United Nations can play in interna- 
tional cooperation for the peaceful 
uses of outer space, the Secretariat has 
asked the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization, the, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the _ International 
Civil Aviation Organization for re- 
ports. Steps are also being taken to 
obtain information from the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions and 
its Committee on Space Research. 


Dr. Koto Matsudaira, of Japan, was 
elected Chairman of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee; Dr. Mario Amadeo, of Argen- 
tina, Vice-Chairman; and Joseph Nis- 
ot, of Belgium, Rapporteur, all unani- 
mously. 


BORDER DISPUTE 


BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS be- 
gan argument on April 27 before the 
International Court of Justice on con- 
flicting claims to thirty-five acres of 
land on their joint border. The land is 
in the vicinity of Baerle-Nassau in 
the Netherlands and Baerle-Duc in 
Belgium. The two countries are asking 
for a ruling interpreting a treaty of 
1839 and a border convention of 
1843. On the land are nine houses 
which Sooy Van der Eynde, a Belgian, 
bought from the Netherlands Rail- 
ways in 1953. Tenants of the houses, 
claiming they live in the Netherlands, 
have resisted Mr. Van der Eynde’s ef- 
forts to raise the rents to the level 
allowed in Belgium. The proposed rent 
increases are being paid into escrow 
by the tenants. 


FILM STUDY 


REVIEWING PROGRESS in motion pic- 
ture production throughout the world, 
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the Courier of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization reports that in 1957 
Japan passed the United States in fea- 
ture productions with 443 films re- 
leased. The United States produced 
378 features. India, which makes pic- 
tures in fourteen languages, produced 
295; Hong Kong, 217; and France, 
142. The article notes that national 
schools of motion picture production 
have been developing in Finland, 
which produces some thirty feature 
films annually; in Spain, sixty-three 
feature films in 1957; and in Hungary, 
a leader in Central Europe’s postwar 
production. Brazilian films were on a 
par with the best European produc- 
tions between 1927 and 1932 and are 
now once again enjoying a high level. 

Dr. Vittorino Veronese, the Direc- 
tor-General of UNESCO, recently visited 


Washington, where he met President 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter and other officials. Dr. 
Veronese later flew to Canada for a 
short stay before returning to Paris. 


DRUGS 


WHEN THE BRITISH FREIGHTER Mar- 
taban docked at Birkenhead on Octo- 
ber 20 last year, police officers 
searched the vessel and found a pack- 
age of cannabis hidden among sacks 
of cattle food. Three days later, when 
the Indian steamship Rizwani put in 
at Singapore, police found eighteen 
slabs of raw opium hidden in a tunnel 
shaft and in a paint tin. Searching 
merchant ships is just one phase of the 
ceaseless campaign waged against il- 
licit traffic in narcotics by national 
authorities all over the world. Details 
of this and hundreds of similar seiz- 
ures of drugs and illicit transactions 
were disclosed in reports examined by 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
during its recent session in Geneva 
which ended on May 15. The reports, 
submitted annually by governments to 
the United Nations, indicated that 


although the total number of seizures 
reported in 1958 showed an appre- 
ciable reduction, illicit traffic remains 
at a high level. As in previous years, 
the most important drugs in the traffic 
were opium and the opiates—mor- 
phine and diacetylmorphine. Traffic in 
cannabis was manifest in every region 
of the world. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS in production 
and exports of lead and zinc are need- 
ed to improve the relationship be- 
tween supply and demand. This is the 
conclusion of the United Nations Lead 
and Zinc Committee, which ended its 
third session on May 6. Prices on the 
principal markets of both lead and 
zinc have remained at low levels 
since their rapid decline in 1957, al- 
though zinc is now in a somewhat 
better position than lead. The Com- 
mittee opened the session on April 
28. G. J. MacMahon, United King- 
dom, was Chairman and Fernando 
Berckemeyer, Peru, Vice-Chairman. 
Major producing and sales countries 
for both metals announced reduced 
estimates. The undertakings are volun- 
tary and do not ‘entail formal commit- 
ments. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


THE COMMISSION on Permanent Sov- 
ereignty over Natural Resources, 
which held its first session at Head- 
quarters on May 18 to 22, has asked 
the Secretariat to prepare a study on 
ownership and exploitation of natural 
resources by foreign nationals. Ma- 
terial is to be requested from govern- 
ments, the specialized agencies, the 
regional economic commissions. The 
study, to include additional data, will 
be ready for distribution in November 
or December of this year. The Com- 
mission will hold its next session in 
February 1960. 


Provisions in the two draft cove- 
nants prepared by the Commission on 
Human Rights affirm the right of 
peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion. That right includes “permanent 
sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources.” Last autumn the As- 
sembly expressed the belief that it was 
necessary to have full information re- 
garding the actual extent and char- 
acter of this sovereignty and appointed 
the Commission to conduct a full 
survey of the status of “this basic 
constituent of the right of self-determi- 
nation,” with recommendations, where 
necessary, for its strengthening. Due 
regard should be paid to the rights and 
duties of states under international law 
and to the importance of encouraging 
international cooperation in develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. 





Latin American Trade 


Down in 1958 


Last year, Latin America’s exports fell by $700 million 
Twelve out of twenty countries showed trade deficits 
and others achieved balance of payments only by cut- 
ting their imports. The need for substitutes for imported 
goods has helped spur the development of certain indus- 
tries. Motor vehicle and tractor manufacturing, for ex 
ample, is being encouraged in several countries. Argen- 
tina and Brazil are showing progress not only in the 
number of units produced, but in domestic spare parts 
and materials. Mexico has a big motor vehicle project 
and Chile is set to turn out tractors. In the photo above 


Tractors imported from the United States into the area 


A DECLINE in the price and volume of exports, 
a rise in the cost of imported manufactured goods, 
increasing inflation and a slowdown in the rate of 
growth made 1958 an unfavorable year, the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) reported in its 
annual survey of economic conditions in the region. 
[Twelve out of twenty Latin American republics 
showed trade deficits last year, while others achieved 
a balance of payments only by cutting imports dras- 
tically. Total exports declined by $700 million, while 
the amount of foreign exchange available for imports 
decreased by $1,000 million. Only Paraguay imported 
more in 1958 than in 1957. 


Che overall trade deficit position reached $900 mil- 
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lion, that of Venezuela accounting for almost $400 
million. Colombia alone cleared much more than it 
spent in 1958 and was able to add to its foreign 
exchange reserves. 

Presented as a background paper for the Commis- 
sion’s eighth session, which opened in Panama City on 
May 14, the 224-page study was released as an advance 
version of the final survey. The study was issued in 
two parts: one on the repercussions of external eco- 
nomic trends on the Latin American economy and 
another on internal developments in the region as a 
whole and in selected countries. 

The final edition of Economic Survey of Latin Amer- 
ica, 1958 will contain special studies on Peru, Uruguay 
and Venezuela and on changes in the direction of 
Latin American trade since the war. 


Latin America and World Economy 


The drop in commodity prices in Latin America, 
the report states, was caused by the abatement in the 
rate of growth of the industrial countries—the United 
States and Western Europe—rather than by the reces- 
sion in the United States. 

Because its exports fell off, Latin America was 
forced to reduce its imports. Latin America’s output 
and import requirements, however, continued to in- 
crease. Imports had to be controlled by devaluating 
exchange rates, heavy taxes, prior deposits in local 
currency and restrictive monetary policies, all measures 
which slowed down the region’s rate of growth, thereby 
reflecting events in the industrial countries. 

Lack of competition among manufacturers in the 
industrial countries, with the result that the price of 
manufactured goods scarcely dropped even in coun- 
tries suffering a recession, aggravated the situation. 
The protection of agriculture in Western Europe and 
the United States, especially when, as in the latter, 
it led to subsidized exports, also affected such vital 
Latin American exports as sugar, wheat and cotton. 

In most of the industrial countries—in marked con- 
trast to trends in unprotected markets—the prices paid 
farmers continued to go up. Often, petroleum and 
tropical commodities such as coffee, cacao and tobacco 
are heavily taxed in the importing countries simply to 
raise revenue. In addition, the United States set quotas 
on petroleum, lead and zinc imports in order to protect 
its mineral producers. 

Nevertheless, the survey observes, developments 
overseas have not been the only cause of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s balance-of-payments problems. “Many countries 
have done little to divert resources from coffee to 
other crops, even though it has been evident for some 
years that an unmanageable surplus was appearing in 
the world market. In fact, until quite recently, internal 
prices of coffee were held at levels that encouraged 
further output. In some cases, exports certainly could 
have been expanded, e.g., temperate zone products, 
but policies for these commodities have, again until 
recently, had precisely the opposite effect: prices have 
been set at levels that discouraged exports. Unbalanced 
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development programs have often led to the enlarge- 
ment of finishing industries, with heavy import require- 
ments, while insufficient initiative has been shown in 
the production of import substitutes for materials, inter- 
mediate products and fuels, especially petroleum. Neg- 
lect of agriculture has caused countries to import food 
that they could perfectly well produce themselves and 
has made them miss opportunities in export markets. 
In many economies, subsidies have been highly irra- 
tional, being applied, e.g., by special exchange rates, 
to fuels, materials and foods that absorbed scarce 
foreign exchange.” 

All the same, Latin America’s difficulties are not 
entirely of its own making, the report holds; and points 
to similar economic patterns in primary producing 
countries in other regions. 

Severe internal problems are much harder to solve 
when there is little or no room for foreign economic 
policy in which to maneuver, the report continues. No 
doubt various Latin American countries could have 
developed alternative items for export, but diversifica- 
tion is easier to achieve within an expanding total trade. 

Primary producing countries, as a group, can do 
little about their exports unless the trend of demand 
goes upward or industrial countries reduce protective 
measures. 

Latin America’s rate of growth, the report concludes, 
will be influenced, as in the past, by growth trends in 
the industrial countries. Prospects for the region’s de- 
velopment depend in part on whether the recent slow- 
down in the industrial countries is a pause before a new 
vigorous expansion or the beginning of an era of more 
gradual growth. 


Exports to the United States 


After examining the principal markets for Latin 
American commodities, the report describes the con- 
dition of the United States economy in 1958 and its 
influence on Latin America’s. The worst of the post- 
war recessions took place in 1957-58, the report points 
out, but recovery was rapid, with industrial production 
climbing back from April to December 1958 to within 
2 per cent of its level sixteen months earlier. The 
recession did not have a greater effect on total United 
States imports, which declined approximately 4 per 
cent in value between 1957 and 1958, because it was 
short-lived and affected only a limited segment of 
industry; this was due to price fluctuations, since the 
volume of imports was slightly larger in 1958. 

Although the recession precluded any general expan- 
sion of Latin American sales to the United States and 
further weakened metal markets, it caused little change 
in the composition of imports from Latin America 
which, on the whole, remained at the same level, 
particularly since they were largely products which 
were impervious to depressive influences. In the case 
of individual commodities, there was always one special 
factor which had as much or more influence as the 
contraction of economic activities in determining the 
value of United States purchases from Latin America. 
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Fifteen of the twenty Latin American countries produce 
coffee. In 1958 their combined harvest, 2,774,000 tons, 
broke all records, but with coffee prices down, brought 
no prosperity to the region. Right: coffee, the “brown 
gold” of Latin America, grows best in high, cool, places. 


Such factors were: world surpluses of coffee; poor 
sugar and cacao harvests in other regions; quota restric- 
tions (petroleum); modified stockpiling policies (non- 
ferrous metals); big mining company policies (iron 
ore) and supply problems (wool). 

rurning to a study of United States market pros- 
pects for Latin American commodities, the report 
States that, although total imports may expand slightly 
in 1959, they will not surpass or even equal 1956 and 
1957 levels. If the semi-stagnation of industrial pro- 
duction in the United States, which began in 1953, 
lasts another five years, the outlook for Latin American 
exports, especially prices, will remain discouraging, 
particularly if United States agriculture continues to 
be protected against foreign competition and quotas 


are set for mineral imports. 


Exports to Western Europe 


The value of exports from Latin America to West- 
ern Europe increased by 18 per cent in 1956 and 15 
per cent in 1957—a cumulative total of 35 per cent 
for both years. If petroleum is excluded, the incre- 
ment over the two years was 22 per cent, about 15 
per cent of which came from an expansion in volume, 
which, after expanding 10 per cent in 1956, increased 
only 5 per cent in 1957. 

Due principally to the fall in prices of Latin Ameri- 
can primary commodities—headed by coffee, sugar 
and copper, which decreased by more than the average 
for exports of that kind—the value of Latin American 
exports dropped by about 14 per cent, reaching a 
slightly lower level than in 1956. 


Only imports into Belgium-Luxembourg and the 
Federal Republic of Germany expanded in volume. 
Purchases by Italy and the United Kingdom dropped 
moderately, purchases by France and the Netherlands 
more sharply. In 1958, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom ranked second’ among 
Latin America’s customers. 

As imports from Latin America to Western Europe 
contracted 14 per cent, while imports from all primary 
production countries decreased only 9 per cent, it is 
clear that in 1958 Latin America must have lost 
ground on Western Europe’s import markets. Actually, 
Latin American exports contracted to 1956 and earlier 
levels. 
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In discussing prospects for Latin American exports 
to Western Europe, the report points out that the 
establishment of the European common market, which 
involves preferential treatment for its members and 
their dependent territories, has complicated matters. 
However, the increase of short-term discrimination 
should not be exaggerated, the report continues, for 
several years will go by before the importance of the 
common market system can be assessed, and any harm 
that it may do to Latin America might be changed 
into a benefit over the long term if agricultural pro- 
tection and internal taxes are eased as the degree of 
discrimination is increased. 

The prices of six Latin American items—free market 
sugar, Peruvian long-staple cotton, wool, maize, lead 
and zinc—dropped more than 20 per cent in 1958 
below their levels in previous years. Four others— 
Brazilian and Colombian coffee, copper and Brazilian 
cotton—dropped 10 to 20 per cent, while three more— 
Mexican cotton, wheat and tin—declined less than 10 
per cent. In other words, thirteen to twenty quotations 
of the commodities reviewed declined in varying degrees 
and only two—cacao and beef—rose in price. 

The total index for Latin American primary com- 
modities, excluding petroleum, showed a reduction of 
12 per cent in export volume between 1957 and 1958, 
according to the report. These changes occasionally 
offset, but also at times enhanced or simplified, the 
effects of the drop in prices, which coincided with a 
decrease in the volume of coffee, wool, wheat, zinc 
and tin exports. The volume of sugar, maize and cotton 
exports increased, but their prices fell sharply. Cacao 
and meat, which rose in price, registered the same 
volume as in 1957. The price of petroleum varied 
according to type, and although some types succeeded 
in maintaining their earlier levels, others dropped 
again. On the whole, in 1958 both price and export 
volume dropped. 


The position of petroleum is rather shaky. Chief cause for 
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The total value of Latin American exports dropped 
more than $500 million in 1958 as a result of the 
drop in prices for most primary commodities and a 
cut in the export volume of some of them. Inter-Latin 
American trade—mainly Argentine exports—fell from 
$730 million to $690 million. 


Countries exporting chiefly coffee, together with 
those exporting metals, suffered the largest and most 
widespread decline in export value. This was also 
true of the principal sugar-exporting countries. Coun- 
tries exporting mainly bananas and other foodstuffs 
remained at about the 1957 level. 


1959 Outlook 


Except for copper and tin, which may have a more 
stable market in 1959, the survey’s forecast is not 
encouraging. Among agricultural commodities, coffee 
has the most uncertain future. Cacao production esti- 
mates show that at the beginning of 1959 the prospects 
of larger supplies were already pushing prices down. 
With larger world supplies expected, the sugar market 
deteriorated early in the year. Some exporters acceded 
to the International Sugar Agreement in October and 
it is to be hoped that this stabilization policy for the 
world market, which will have to be accompanied by 
export restrictions, will be more effective in 1959. 

Prospects for meat exports are discouraging, not 
because of external market conditions, as in the case 
of most primary commodities, but because of supply 
maladjustments. In the first few months of 1959, 
Argentina introduced export quotas concurrently with 
restrictions on internal consumption, and although the 
effect of these measures cannot yet be properly ap- 
praised, the survey estimates that the volume of exports 
in the immediate future will be smaller than in 1958. 

There is some hope that consumption of textile fibres, 
such as wool and cotton, may show some recovery. 


concern is stiffened United States import restrictions. 









World production, particularly of cotton, is expected 
to increase. It is likely that changes in the legislation 
governing its exports of agricultural surpluses will give 
the United States a competitive status in the world 
cotton market that will work against Latin American 
exports. 

The position of petroleum seems to be rather shaky. 
Latin America’s chief cause for concern is the stiffened 
restrictions on petroleum imports into the United States. 
Moreover, tankers with a heavier tonnage will cause 
keener competition from the Middle East, where pro- 
duction costs are lower. 


The Internal Situation 

The region’s gross product—goods and services— 
which had increased by 5 per cent in 1957, last year 
went up by only 3 per cent to a figure of $67,000 
million at 1955 prices. As the population grew by 2.5 
per cent, the gross product and per capita income 
remained virtually unchanged. The volume of goods 
and services available in Latin America to each indi- 
vidual was barely one per cent above the 1957 level. 
This, according to the survey, was produced at the 
cost of a market unbalance in external goods and 
services. 

However, if Venezuela is excluded, the 1957 level 
of available goods and services was maintained, the 
report points out. Moreover, the substitution of national 
for imported products went ahead vigorously in 1958. 
The more advanced countries, which have exhausted 


substitute possibilities in current consumer goods, in 
recent years have concentrated on the replacement of 
durable consumer goods, intermediate goods and cer- 
tain lines of capital goods. Substitution, in addition to 
its direct effect on investment, means that part of the 
demand formerly directed abroad is transferred to 


domestic products. 

Gross investment, except in Venezuela, where petro- 
leum investment declined, topped 1957 levels because 
of the boost from the import substitution in many 
countries and because of official development projects. 

Public expenditure, almost without exception, re- 
mained at a high level, creating big deficits in the 
balance of payments of many countries. 

Consumption expenditure, mainly determined by 
income level and distribution, also showed a tendency 
to expand, although in various countries this expan- 
sion was absorbed by an inflationary rise in prices. 

The reduction in imports aggravated shortages of 
many types of goods, and the devaluation of several 
Latin American currencies, designed to restrain im- 
ports, raised the cost of goods manufactured from 
imported materials. 

Inflation became more serious in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay. Other previously relatively stable 
countries—Honduras, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela 
showed some, though not very marked, signs of dis- 
equilibrium. 

The underlying factors were the same as in past 
years: the relative inelasticity of aggregate supplies, 


structural maladjustments between supply and demand 
and excess demand in certain countries. In several 
others, including Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and 
Uruguay, costs increased concurrently with a rise in 
wages and exchange devaluation, or with the latter only. 
To counterbalance these inflationary factors, some 
countries, chiefly Bolivia and Chile, continued to take 
steps to reduce their national expenditure. Other coun- 
tries also applied anti-inflationary measures which, 
however, were not observed as strictly as they should 
have been. Despite all these efforts, prices continued 
to rise wherever inflation had acquired momentum. 
According to the survey, the violence of the inflation 
is primarily a result of the failure, in past years, to 
develop fast enough the essential manufacturing indus- 
tries, petroleum extraction, and crop farming. Persistent 
budget deficits and easy credit policies also played their 
part. Moreover, “large and general wage increases have 
helped speed inflation without, except temporarily, 
alleviating the condition of wage earners.” 


Crops and Livestock 


Disadvantages besetting agriculture during the year 
included a steady drop in export prices of the most 
important commodities forming the basis of trade of 
most of the countries and therefore influencing the 
economy of the entire region. 

In nearly every country, crop production topped the 
previous year’s levels because of favorable weather 
and more up-to-date techniques. 

Sugar production reached record levels with an 
output of 1,335,000 tons, 6 per cent more than in 
1957 and 150 per cent above prewar annual averages. 
Coffee harvests, with 2,774,000 tons, were the largest 
on record. Cotton harvests, too, broke records. 

Crop production in the last farm year was 4 per 
cent higher than in 1956-57, representing a per capita 
increase of between 1 to 2 per cent. As a result, pro- 
duction for export again showed the largest increase 
of all agricultural items. 

While the volume of agricultural output increased 
by 5 per cent, livestock production remained at the 
1950-54 level. 

In 1957-58, crops produced changed radically, with 
the output of bread grains—wheat and rye—decreasing 
in the region as a whole and that of maize and oats 
increasing considerably. 

An “auspicious circumstance” in 1958 was the in- 
crease in manufacturing. After a temporary slackening 
in 1957, manufacturing recovered its 1956 high rate of 
growth, due chiefly to the development of the dynamic 
industries—iron, steel-making, metal-transforming and 
chemical industries. : 

The dynamic industries continued to expand at a 
stepped-up rate, although their participation in total 
Latin American industry was small. The need for 
import substitution in view of the limitation of imports, 
together with industrial re-equipment requirements and 
long-term projects in the basic sectors, once again pro- 
vided the necessary incentives for the development of 
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An encouraging note was the increase in manufacturing, chiefly in iron, steel, metal transforming and chemicals. 


the dynamic industries. Moreover, these industries have 
internal sources of financing and receive a large amount 
of foreign capital. 

In 1958, the iron and steel industry regained its 
former rate of growth in steel-making and steel-rolling, 
but the gap between steel-making capacity and pig iron 
production was slightly enlarged. Several projects and 
undertakings continued to make progress, particularly 
in Argentina, Brazil and Mexico. 

The basic metal and metal-transforming industries 
in general, which in their simplest form are deeply 
rooted in Latin America, are advancing toward more 
complex forms of production—machine tools and me- 
chanical, electrical and electronic equipment—particu- 
larly in Argentina, Brazil and Mexico. 

In Argentina and Brazil, the motor vehicle and tractor 
industry is being considerably encouraged. The progress 
achieved there is shown not only by the number of 
units built, but by the greater use of domestic spare 
parts and materials, which implies the existence of 
important auxiliary industries. Mexico already has an 
extensive motor-vehicle project; Chile is getting ready 
to produce tractors. 

Newly formulated shipbuilding programs are said to 
indicate one of the new directions taken by the region’s 
industrial development. Plans include building vessels 
of 5,000 to 10,000 tons and—in Brazil—up to 20,000 
tons dead weight. 


Although the volume of Latin American mine pro- 
duction remained much the same, the drop in inter- 
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national prices cut income and affected import capacity. 

Only petroleum failed to show a downward trend in 
1957, although in 1958 both price and production 
went down because of events in Venezuela. In contrast, 
countries producing petroleum for home consumption 
registered increments which in some cases—like Brazil 
and Chile—were spectacular. In Argentina, important 
agreements were signed with foreign companies which 
will turn the county toward self-sufficiency in_ this 
branch. Copper—considerably harmed in 1957 by the 
weakened external market—recorded a smaller volume 
of production in spite of the upward swing of copper 
prices in the second half of the year. Lead and zinc 
showed little change since the previous year. 

Unless they can replenish their international reserves, 
the Commission said in its report, the Latin American 
countries face major problems in 1959. Prospects for 
exports are “not very encouraging,” but easing of 
prices of imports from industrialized countries might 
enable Latin America to attain some degree of stability. 
On the other hand, even a slight rise in export prices 
would help materially during the next few months 

Among the favorable signs, the report indicates, are 
the anticipated expansion of resources of such institu- 
tions as the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Finance Corporation and 
others; the revival of interest by investment capital in 
some Western European countries, especially West 
Germany; slowly increasing revenues from tourist traf- 
fic and the establishment of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. 





Speeding Up Industrialization 


of Less Developed Countries 


Ways and Means Examined by Economic and Social Council 


by DANIEL COSIO VILLEGAS 
President of the Council 


A* POSSIBLE means of speeding up industrialization 

of the underdeveloped countries were examined at 
the twenty-seventh session of the Economic and Social 
Council held in Mexico City. I believe the discussions, 
and the decisions taken as a result of them, can be of 
great benefit. 

Early in the session we heard reports of the three 
United Nations financial agencies. 

The report of Per Jacobsson, Director and Chairman 
of the Executive Board of the International Monetary 
Fund, was of great interest. Besides reviewing financial 
and economic developments over the last twelve 
months, and thus providing the necessary basis on 
which to evaluate the operations of the Fund, Mr. 
Jacobsson brought us the encouraging news that many 
member countries of the Fund had been able to repay 
sums they had withdrawn. No information, however, 
was as pleasant as the news that the Governors of the 
Fund had approved a significant increase in the Fund’s 
resources. I have no doubt that this decision will by 
itself contribute to renewed confidence in monetary 
stability throughout the world. 


Dr. Cosio Villegas 
(centre) with Mr. 
de Seynes (left), Un- 
der-Secretary of the 
United Nations De- 
partment of Eco- 
nomic and Social 
Affairs, and Mehdi 
Vakil, Secretary of 
the Council. 


The statements of Eugene R. Black, the President of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, were also notable, specifying the contribution 
made by the Bank to economic advances in several 
countries both through loans and through technical 
assistance. Furthermore, the Bank reported to us on the 
work it has undertaken in the peaceful utilization of 
atomic energy and, in another field, on the assistance 
it has provided in the establishment and development 
of industrial banks in several parts of the world. It was 
gratifying to know that the Bank has established con- 
tact with the Special Fund and is prepared to collab- 
orate with it actively. The confirmation that the Board 
of Governors had unanimously approved an increase 
in the capital of the Bank arouses great hopes for its 
future activities. As for the International Finance Cor- 
poration, we gathered that the necessary period of ex- 
perimentation and exploration is over and that the 
Corporation is able to embark on a larger number and 
a broader magnitude of operations. 

On the subject of industrialization, practically every 
delegation described its latest points of view on this 
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problem, which has been examined in the Council so 
many times. It is worth noting that Philippe de Seynes, 
Under-Secretary of the Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, reported concern at the gap between the 
ever increasing importance given by the members to 
industrial development and the limited resources avail- 
able to the Secretariat to meet the demand made on its 
staff. Unquestionably, on this point the Committee of 
Experts has rendered a unique service by outlining the 
general tasks which the Secretariat can fulfil in order 
to assist interested governments profitably. It seems 
entirely natural that there should still exist differences 
of opinion in regard to the exact priority to be given 
to the projects that have been proposed; but to have 
expressed in a sincere and detailed fashion the different 
opinions exposed on the issue has been and is a whole- 
some practice. 

After all, agreement on important points was reached, 
an agreement which, to a large extent, may be attributed 
to the ideas and considerations presented during the 
debate by the delegations of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. In the field of industrialization, one solution, meet- 
ing all wishes, perhaps is impossible to find. But it 
seems to me that there is in the resolution which was 
finally adopted a common denominator of outstanding 
significance, because, among other reasons, it clarified 
the task which we all expect from the Secretariat. This 
is to concentrate particularly on practical projects that 
lead to economic progress and, at the same time, to 
prepare studies on programing industrial develop- 
ment, thus outlining a balanced program which will not 
overlook any important phase of the problem. 

We must hope that this general program of activities 
will be carried on with greater energy and efficiency 
through a unit of research on industrial development, 
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to be created within the Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. Its activities undoubtedly will be closely 
related to the activities of technical assistance carried 
on by several bodies of the Organization. 

Agreement on the decisive importance of energy in 
the economic development of any country was unani- 
mous. The fruitful interchange of opinions on this 
issue complemented, of course, the constructive work of 
the Secretariat. The most important point was perhaps 
that an evaluation of the available resources of energy, 
on a common and comparative basis, is essential, tak- 
ing into account all economic factors significantly re- 
lated to the possibilities of exploiting the sources of 
energy. It was also agreed that the economic and finan- 
cial aspects of a program of energy development in the 
underdeveloped countries pose different problems from 
those of the industrial countries and should, therefore, 
be the subject of special studies. For this reason we 
recommend organizing seminars, where experts or 
Officials directly responsible for the utilization of any 
source of energy could have the opportunity of learning 
every aspect of the problems they will have to face and 
possibly finding solutions. 


Energy Conference Called 


The justified concern which exists in those regions of 
the world where sources of conventional energy are 
scarce was repeatedly expressed. The decision was 
reached to summon a conference on the practical ap- 
plications of the three most common sources of non- 
conventional energy: solar, wind and geothermic ener- 
gy. The Secretariat has a broad field of study, as well 
as of practical application, in the assistance it can 
render to the underdeveloped countries so that they 
can better profit from their natural resources. This 


Secretary-General 
Hammarsk jold(sec- 
ond from right), 
addressing the 
Council. To his 
right is the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, 
Adolfo Lépez Ma- 
teos, who also ad- 
dressed the Council, 
and next to him is 
Manuel Tello, Sec- 
retary of Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico. 
Far left is Mr. de 
Seynes, and far 
right Mr. Vakil. 
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decision and the insistence on the idea that the prob- 
lems of sources of energy and industrialization are 
very closely interrelated show the wisdom with which 
all delegations dealt with so important a problem. 

The Council approved a plan which can be used as a 
basis for the report on land reform to be submitted by 
the Secretary-General in 1962. The fact that the coun- 
tries in the process of economic development, as well as 
those whose economies rely exclusively or predom- 
inantly on agriculture, should express clearly and in- 
sistently their idea that the importance of a program of 
land tenure and utilization might be decisive to the 
success of their economic progress, was indeed helpful. 
Of course, such a conclusion is partly based on the 
experience of other countries which have already taken 
Steps in that direction with the favorable result of im- 
proving the economic and social welfare of a great 
number of men and women. It was satisfactory to know 
that the report on the matter to be submitted by the 
Secretariat in 1962 will deal with the specific and im- 
portant items which, to a great extent, determine the 
nature of major problems, rather than with general 
aspects of land reform. The benefits to be derived from 
this report from the Secretariat depend, of course, in a 
large measure, on the assistance the specialized agencies 
may render, mainly the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization. A significant step was the agreement that the 
United Nations would assist in studies on land tenure 
and utilization through the creation of regional centres 
for research and training, whenever the circumstances 
make that advisable. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations has 
proclaimed that freedom of information is a funda- 
mental human right and is the touchstone of all the 
freedoms to which the United Nations is consecrated. 
Yet, it has not been easy to gain agreement on certain 
international principles on the subject and even efforts 
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to reconcile different philosophies have stirred up deep 
differences of opinion and caused great turmoil. We saw 
that again in this session of the Council, where the 
matter was scarcely the object of casual attention. 


Fortunately, we may believe that, after all, the result 
of our deliberations was positive. The new interest with 
which the Council envisaged a problem which was the 
subject of its concern some time ago demonstrates that. 
So does the fact that the Council entrusted UNESCO with 
the task of promoting the creation and utilization of all 
media of information in the underdeveloped countries. 
We can expect the results of the studies made by 
UNESCO throughout the world to be submitted to the 
Council in two years. The Secretariat has been asked 
to assist the Commission on Human Rights in the 
review of all problems of freedom of information cov- 
ered in the Commission’s annual reports. 

The Secretary-General is also asked to initiate what 
may be the most important report on the subject since 
1954. We are perfectly aware that certain issues may 
be touched on in this report which could stir up 
political resentment. In the light of the difficulties of 
the task, the Secretary-General will ask a consultant to 
prepare it, though the Secretary-General himself will 
submit the report to the Council. 


The Council also declared that it endorses a con- 
tinuation of efforts to aid the exchange of news among 
all the peoples of the world through a reduction in 
telegraphic fees for the benefit of the international 
press. Finally, after examining several vital aspects of 
freedom of information, the Council decided to con- 
sider the question of a draft declaration on freedom of 
information at its next session, a declaration that, as 
several members of the Council feel, would be useful 
to define principles and standards. (For a summary of 
resolutions adopted by the Council, see opposite page.) 
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Summary of Economic and Social Council’s 


Twenty-Seventh Session 


ESOLUTIONS on_ industrialization, 

land reform, energy sources, 
international commercial arbitration, 
freedom of information, population 
questions, national parks, cartography, 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation § were 
adopted at the twenty-seventh session 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
held at Mexico City from April 7 
through 24. 

The Advisory Committee (to the 
Secretary-General) on the Work Pro- 
gram on Industrialization, which met 
in closed session at Headquarters last 
February, asserted that industrializa- 
tion is the key element in the success- 
ful economic development of the less 
developed countries. 

It is generally recognized, how- 
ever, as Council delegates stressed 
in the debate on the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, 
that fluctuations in the prices of pri- 
mary commodities in international 
trade, prevalent in 1957/58, made 
economic planning difficult and slowed 
industrialization. Income available for 
development in countries mainly de- 
pendent for income on export prices 
of one or two primary commodities 
decreased, while prices of manufac- 
tured goods, essential to industrial 
development, remained high. 

There are other problems. One is 
insufficient supply of energy. Another 
is inefficient land distribution. A third 
is the chronic shortage of people 
trained and practiced in_ industrial 
techniques. 

Delegates discussed these and other 
factors, detailed in the debate and in 
various reports, including those by 
the heads of two United Nations fi- 
nancial agencies, Eugene R. Black, 
President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
and Per Jacobsson, Managing Director 
of the International Monetary Fund. 
Both these reports were approved 
unanimously. 

Mr. Jacobsson pointed out that the 
producers of primary commodities had 
felt the impact of lower prices on 
their balance of payments and a num- 
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ber of industrialized countries still 
have relatively high rates of employ- 
ment. But after allowance has been 
made for these difficulties, the main 
characteristics of the last twelve 
months have been the recovery from 
recession in the United States, the 
strengthening of monetary reserves, 
particularly in Western Europe, the 
moves to external convertibility by no 
less than fourteen European coun- 
tries (which have been followed by 
other countries in the sterling and 
franc areas) and distinct signs of a 
renewed expansion in world trade, 
Mr. Jacobsson said. He pointed out 
that the industrial countries have again 
shown their willingness to make capi- 
tal available to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Decisions were taken to in- 
crease the resources of the Fund and 
the Bank. 

During the twelve months from 
April 1, 1958, to the end of March 
1959, total repayments to the Fund 
reached $537.3 million, while draw- 
ings in the same period came to 
$262.9 million, Mr. Jacobsson re- 
ported. The fact that repayments ex- 
ceeded drawings is further evidence 
of the revolving character of the 
Fund. At the end of March 1959, 
the Fund’s commitments under stand- 
by arrangements came to $1,157.3 
million, and these contingent liabilities 
of course affected the Fund's liquidity 
position, Mr. Jacobsson said. 


Consultations 


While the Fund has no specific pro- 
gram for technical assistance, Mr. 
Jacobsson reported its participation 
in consultations with thirty-four coun- 
tries during the past year. Staff mem- 
bers, by request, went to sixteen 
countries. 

The Managing Director reminded 
delegates that the International Mone- 
tary Fund (like the European Mone- 
tary Agreement) is an institution es- 
tablished for the purpose of assist- 
ing the central banks of countries in 
case of need. The practice of the 
Fund is that in the case of a mem- 
ber’s request to draw an amount 
equivalent to its own gold subscrip- 
tion, normally twenty-five per cent of 


its quota, the member has the over- 
whelming benefit of the doubt; for 
the next twenty-five per cent, a cour 
try requesting assistance must show 
that it is making reasonable efforts to 
solve its problems. Requests for draw- 
ings beyond these limits require sub- 
stantial justification. The drawing must 
be in support of a sound program 
likely to ensure enduring stability of 
the currency at realistic rates of ex- 
change, Mr. Jacobsson explained. 

Commenting on the proposed in- 
crease in Fund quotas (by a possible 
seventy-five per cent), Mr. Jacobsson 
asserted that the real significance of 
the increase is not so much in the 
increased capacity of the Fund to 
meet foreseeable needs but rather in 
the evident reinforcement that it will 
give to the second-line reserves avail- 
able to countries which may find 
themselves in temporary balance of 
payments difficulties, especially in 
times of emergency which by their 
very nature cannot be foreseen. 

The Fund is not designed to take 
over such tasks as are properly car- 
ried out by the private banking system 
or the monetary authorities in the 
various countries but to provide sup- 
plementary reserves in order to 
strengthen the general financial struc- 
ture, Mr. Jacobsson said. 

Reporting on World Bank develop- 
ments, Mr. Black said that in the last 
twelve months the Bank had loaned 
the equivalent of more than US $750 
million in thirty-four loans. Region- 
ally, about $150 million went to Latin 
America, $90 million to Europe, $110 
million to Africa and the highest, $400 
million in all, to Asia. The past twelve 
months was also one of the most 
active marketing periods in the Bank’s 
history. It sold just over $630 million 
of bonds and notes, three fifths of it 
outside the United States. One fifth 
of it was sold for currencies other 
than United States dollars. This 
amount included the sale in Germany 
of the largest issue of World Bank 
bonds ever to be offered to the public 
outside the United States, Mr. Black 
reported. 

The Board of Governors 
unanimously to approve a 
doubling of the Bank’s authorized 


voted 


general 
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capital, with certain further additions 
as well, Mr. Black reported, and he 
said that it remains for the individual 
member governments to take specific 
steps to increase their subscriptions. 
This action has been nearly completed 
by a number of member countries, 
including the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The steps do not, 
in most cases, call for additional cash 
payments to the Bank but they will 
greatly enlarge the backing for the 
Bank’s borrowings, Mr. Black said. 

Technical assistance activities con- 
tinued undiminished in variety and 
importance. They included missions 
in Libya, Thailand, Tanganyika, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador and Peru, Mr. Black 
reported. He also stressed that the 
Bank had helped to carry out work 
of unique importance in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, notably the 
Bank’s assistance to the Italian authori- 
ties in organizing a comprehensive 
study of the economic feasibility of 
an atomic power plant in southern 
Italy 


The Bank continues to encourage 
the growth and establishment of in- 
dustrial development banks in many 
parts of the world, Mr. Black pointed 
out. It is assisting in the proposed 
establishment or reorganization of 
banks of that type in Bangkok, Lima, 
Teheran and Taipei. The Bank helped 
launch a new industrial finance cor- 
poration in Karachi last spring, which 
includes stockholders from Japan, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States as well as Pakistan. 


Mr. Black emphasized the need to 
expand the Bank’s working capital. 
He said that a number of proposals 
have been made that would provide 
additional capital for development, 
among them proposals for regional 
institutions in Latin America and in 
the Middle East. All in all, the pros- 
pects are good that the amount of 
public capital available for inter- 
national assistance to development 
will continue to increase, he declared. 

Mr. Black, who is also chairman 
of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, reported that the Corporation's 
operations are also gathering momen- 
tum. The 1Fc has now made four- 
teen investment commitments totaling 
$13.3 million in seven countries. 


Industrialization 


A series of Secretariat papers sum- 
marized studies carried out by the 
United Nations on such subjects as 
industrial planning, the size of plant 
in industry, management problems, 
small-scale industries and _ financing 
of industry. One paper reported the 
work of a special advisory committee 
on industrialization, which reviewed 





the present work program of the Sec- 
retariat in industrialization and recom- 
mended steps for its development as 
regards both research activities and 
servicing technical assistance projects 
in the industrial field. 

Among the subjects it recommended 
for research are forecasting demand 
for selected industrial products; gov- 
ernment economic policy in relation 
to private industry; establishment of 
industrial zones as a means of devel- 
oping industry; international assist- 
ance in the supply of equipment. The 
recruitment and training of manage- 
ment cadres for industrial enterprises 
in underdeveloped countries was the 
subject of another paper. 


A unanimous resolution commends 
the Secretary-General on the work 
carried out so far on the industrializa- 
tion program, notes with appreciation 
the work and recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee of experts 
and requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare proposals for future work on 
industrialization for consideration by 
the Council at its twenty-ninth session. 
It also requests the Secretary-General 
to give due emphasis in this program 
to studies relating to methods of pro- 
gramming or planning of industriali- 
zation, bearing in mind that such 
studies would provide a basis for tech- 
nical assistance given to governments 
in this field. The resolution then re- 
quests the Secretary-General to lay 
particular emphasis on projects of 
direct practical value to economic 
development, such as those concern- 
ing small-scale industries, industrial 
zones and estates, management tech- 
niques and technological research in- 
stitutes. It welcomes the action of the 
Secretary-General in raising the status 
of the Secretariat’s Industrial Section 
to that of a branch of the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs and urges him to 
consider strengthening further the or- 
ganization and the work program of 
the United Nations in the field of 
industrialization, supporting also the 
use of consultants either individually 
or as an advisory group. 


Finally, this resolution stresses the 
desirability of encouraging, nationally 
or regionally, the organization of semi- 
nars, consultations and training cen- 
tres for the practical implementation 
of the results of research and studies 
already carried out under the program 
and to be carried out in the future. It 
invites the regional economic commis- 
sions to include in their work pro- 
grams the establishment of seminars 
and symposiums on specific topics 
designed to further the purposes of 
the United Nations industrialization 
program and recommends that a 
closer relationship be established be- 
tween the industrialization programs 


and the activities of the expanded 
program of technical assistance and 
the Special Fund, as well as with the 
specialized agencies. 

The second part of this resolution, 
adopted by a vote of 13 to none, 
with 5 abstentions, notes with satis- 
faction the efforts certain groups of 
underdeveloped countries are making 
to bring about their progressive eco- 
nomic integration and the gradual 
diversification of their economic ac- 
tivities. It recognizes the valuable 
cooperation of the United Nations, 
through the Council’s regional com- 
missions and the specialized agencies, 
with countries seeking these objectives 
and recommends to all these organi- 
zations that they assign high priority 
in the elaboration of their programs 
of work to the assistance needed by 
countries seeking to diversify their 
exports, especially where efforts to 
that end are undertaken jointly by the 
public and private sectors of industry. 


Energy Sources 


Bearing on the broad question of 
economic development, questions of 
energy sources were considered by the 
Council. Reports were submitted deal- 
ing with energy development prob- 
lems, including conventional fuels, 
electric power and developments in 
the application of solar, wind and 
geothermic energy. (See UNITED Na- 
TIONS REVIEW, April 1959.) 

Last December more than one hun- 
dred oil experts from twenty countries 
met in New Delhi for a symposium 
on development of petroleum re- 
sources of Asia and the Far East. 

Their main task was to appraise 
Asian petroleum production with a 
view to increasing production, finding 
new methods of exploration and de- 
velopment and increasing refining fa- 
cilities. A report on this symposium 
was considered in relation to the other 
items on energy development. 

The Council adopted two resolu- 
tions. The first, adopted unanimously, 
requests the Secretary-General to take 
appropriate measures for holding a 
United Nations conference on solar 
energy, wind power and geothermic 
energy, if possible in 1961, but not 
later than 1962. It requests the Sec- 
retary-General to convene not later 
than the last quarter of 1960 pre- 
liminary meetings of experts to ex- 
change information on research and 
results obtained in the application of 
these new energy sources, in particu- 
lar geothermic energy and_ solar 
energy. 

In its second part it requests the 
Secretary-General to develop a meth- 
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The Economic and Social Council held its twenty-seventh session 
in Mexico City. The Council meets again in Geneva on June 30. 


odology for the appraisal of energy 
resources on a_ useful comparable 
basis on the national, regional and 
other appropriate levels. It invites 
the governments of member states to 
provide the Secretary-General with 
such information as may be required 
for developing this methodology and 
requests the Secretary-General to ar- 
range for the preparation of seminars 
at regional or other appropriate levels 
to promote better understanding of 
the economic problems connected with 
the development of energy resources 
in underdeveloped countries. 

The second resolution was also in 
two parts. The first, adopted unani- 
mously, requests the Secretary-General 
to report to the session this June or 
July on the feasibility and potential 
usefulness of collecting, analyzing and 
disseminating the experience obtained 
in multilateral, regional, bilateral and 
national technical assistance projects 
and related activities in the field of 
industrialization and energy resources. 

The second part notes that while 
the specific reports on the Far East 
petroleum symposium would be of 
interest primarily to the countries in 
the area, the method of preparing and 
conducting the symposium is of more 
than general interest, and it transmits 
the report to the regional economic 
commissions. The vote was 11 to none, 
with 7 abstentions. 


Land Reform 


The question of land reform has 
engaged the attention of various 
United Nations bodies over a number 
of years. An account of these activi- 
ties before the Council covered semi- 
nars on land problems sponsored by 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies in Latin America, the Far 
and Near East and Europe; research 
projects and publications bearing on 
agrarian reform; and technical assist- 
ance furnished to various govern- 
ments, including training personnel 
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to conduct land surveys. 

The Council, in a resolution adopted 
by a vote of 14 to none, with 4 
abstentions, after recognizing the im- 
portance of continued studies on land 
tenure and use, urges member states 
and members of the specialized agen- 
cies to continue to implement Council 
and General Assembly resolutions on 
land reform and commends the Sec- 
retary-General and the specialized 
agencies concerned for activities un- 
dertaken for the advancement of land 
reform. 

It also requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in cooperation with the special- 
ized agencies, particularly FAO, to pre- 
pare a report on the progress of land 
reform for the Council by 1962 and 
invites member states to supply the 
Secretary-General with material which 
may be needed in the preparation of 
the report. Finally, it asks member 
states to consider the establishment of 
regional research and training centres 
to assist with the continuous study of 
land tenure and use and invites FAO 
and other competent international 
agencies to cooperate with such mem- 
bers in the work of such centres. 


Commercial Arbitration 


The United Nations Conference on 
International Commercial Arbitration, 
held at Headquarters from May 20 
to June 10, 1958, adopted a Conven- 
tion on the Recognition and Enforce- 
ment of Foreign Arbitral Awards. 

The Final Act of the conference 
contains a recommendation on future 
measures to increase the effectiveness 
of arbitral procedures. It suggests that 
interested organizations continue to 
disseminate information on arbitral 
laws, practices and facilities because 
wider diffusion contributes materially 
to progress in commercial arbitration, 
and also states that useful work may 
be done by governments in establish- 
ing new arbitration facilities and im- 


proving those already in existence 
The recommendation refers to the 
value of technical assistance in devel- 
oping effective arbitral legislation and 
institutions. It also says that greater 
uniformity of national laws on arbi- 
tration would further the effectiveness 
of the settlement of private law dis- 
putes. The Secretary-General trans- 
mitted the Final Act to the appropri- 
ate organs of the United Nations and 
reported to the Council. 


The Council’s resolution, adopted 
by a vote of 15 to none, with 3 ab- 
stentions, asks arbitral associations to 
give particular attention and emphasis 
to educational activities for the estab- 
lishment of new arbitration facilities 
or improvement of existing ones and 
for facilitating international private 
law and arbitrations. It invites govern- 
ments to consider any measure for im- 
proving their arbitral legislation and 
institutions, to encourage interested 
organizations in the development of 
arbitration facilities and to avail them- 
selves of appropriate opportunities to 
obtain or to furnish, as the case may 
be, technical advice and assistance. 
It suggests that intergovernmental and 
non-governmental organizations active 
in the field of international commer- 
cial arbitration cooperate with each 
other and with United Nations organs 
concerned, especially in the dissemina- 
tion of information on arbitration 
laws, practices and facilities, educa- 
tional programs and studies and rec- 
ommendations aiming at greater uni- 
formity of arbitration laws and pro- 
cedures. 


Finally, the resolution recommends 
that the regional economic commis- 
sions of the United Nations, which 
have not as yet included such a proj- 
ect in any of their programs of work, 
consider the convenience of under- 
taking a study of measures and more 
effective use of arbitration by member 
states in their regions and requests the 
Secretary-General to govern- 
ments and organizations in their ef- 
forts to improve arbitral legislation, 
practice and institutions, in particular 
by helping them to obtain technical 
advice and assistance from appropri- 
ate sources. 


assist 


Freedom of Information 


On the question of freedom of 
information, the Council adopted three 
resolutions, two of them based on 
recommendations made by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 


In one, the first part notes with 
approval suggestions and conclusions 
of the Commission’s Committee on 
Freedom of Information (see UNITED 
NATIONS Review, May 1959) and 
requests the United Nations Educa- 
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tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, in consultation with other spe- 
cialized agencies, governments and or- 
ganizations, to undertake a survey of 
the problems of providing technical 
assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, bearing in mind the conclusions 
of the Committee. UNEsco is asked to 
report to the Council before the sum- 
mer of 1961. This part was adopted 


unanimously 


In the second part, adopted by a 
vote of 13 to 3, with 2 abstentions, 
the resolution notes with approval 
the decision of the Commission to 
review developments affecting freedom 
of information, including the prob- 
lems of providing technical assistance, 
as a regular item in its agenda, The 
resolution requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to facilitate the Commission's 
regular reviews by providing annual 
reports and to prepare, in cooperation 
with member governments, UNESCO 
and other specialized agencies, non- 
governmental organizations and pro- 
fessional organizations, a substantive 
Council in 1961, 
sources to 


report for the 
in particular on 
which people have 
tent to which they receive news of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in their work for peace, and 
developments in facilities for the free 
flow of accurate and undistorted 
information into and out of under- 


news 


access, the ex- 


developed countries 


A resolution on international press 
telegram adopted unani- 
mously. It notes with commendation 
the efforts of the International 


rates was 


Tele- 


communication Union, UNESCO and 
other bodies toward reduction of those 
rates and expresses the hope that such 
efforts will be continued at appropriate 
conterences of tru or through other 
arrangements to bring into effect re- 
duced rates as expeditiously as pos- 


sible 


\ third resolution, adopted by a 


vote of 13 to 3, with 2 abstentions. 


decides to place on the agenda of the 


Council's twenty-eighth session con- 
sideration of a draft declaration on 
treedom of information. The resolu- 
is did delegates, that the 


Assembly is committed to a 


tion notes 
(sener 
discussion of i draft convention on 
nformation at its session 
Although some members 


opposed the resolution on the ground 


that discussing a dr ift declaration 
would und vw the Assembly's work 
the rity telt that it would be use- 
f ul not prejudicial to seek agree- 
ment for a draft declaration 
Population Questions 

After discussing the report of the 

Pop tion Commission UNITED 


NaTIONS Review, April 1959), the 
Council approved it unanimous'y and 
adopted the recommended two reso- 
lutions. 


The first calls for demographic pilot 
studies. It requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, as soon as possible, to publish a 
report on the demographic pilot study 
carried out in cooperation with the 
Government of the Philippines; to 
offer United Nations cooperation with 
underdeveloped countries which re- 
quest it in a limited number of demo- 
graphic pilot studies or other projects; 
and to obtain the collaboration of 
specialized agencies and other inter- 
ested bodies 


The second, on demographic aspects 
of urbanization and industrialization, 
with special reference to the study of 
international migration, requests the 
Secretary-General to develop studies 
of internal migration in relation to 
economic and _ social development 
along these lines: cooperation of the 
United Nations with less-developed 
countries, taking account of relevant 
social and economic changes associ- 
ated with the processes of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization by observing 
conditions at first hand, and inviting 
the cooperation of specialized agen- 
cies aS a part of the proposed pro- 
grams of concerted action in urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization 


National Parks 


On the subject of national parks, 
the Council unanimously adopted a 
resolution requesting the Secretary- 
General to establish, in cooperation 
with UNESCO, FAO and other specialized 
agencies, a list of national parks and 
equivalent reserves with a brief de- 
scription of each for consideration by 
the Council at its spring session in 
1960, together with recommendations 
for maintaining and developing the 
list on a current basis and for its dis- 
tribution 


The resolution also asks member 
governments to supply pertinent in- 
formation and invites the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources and other in- 
terested organiza- 
tions to assist in the preparation of the 


proposed list 


non-governmental 


Cartography 
Regarding international 


cartography 


action on 
the Council adopted two 
resolutions. One was in three parts. The 
first part 


none, with 


idopted by a vote of 16 to 
2 abstentions, asks the Sec- 
retary-General to help governments in 
the establishment of national organiza- 
tions for the standardization and co- 
ordination of geographical names if 


thev do not already have such a body 


and to ensure central clearing house 
functions for geographical names. The 
resolution further requests the Secre- 
tary-General to set up a small group 
of consultants to study technical prob- 
lems of standardization and investi- 
gate the desirability of an international 
conference on this subject. The reso- 
lution also invites governments to as- 
sist in the collection of this data. 


Part II, adopted by a vote of 8 to 
2, with 8 abstentions, asks the Secre- 
tary-General to stimulate the views of 
governments on the proposed amend- 
ments to existing specifications for 
the international map of the world 
on the one-millionth scale. 


Part III notes the importance of 
modern cartography and aerial pho- 
tograhy in mapping and requests the 
Secretary-General to consult with 
technical organizations so that future 
editions of the sheets of the inter- 
national map on a_ millionth scale 
should clearly mark with suitable sym- 
bols the existing plant cover of the 
earth. The vote was 13 to none, with 
5 abstentions. 

The Council also, by a vote of 17 
to none, with one abstention, requested 
the Secretary-General to consult mem- 
ber states and members of the spe- 
cialized agencies on convening not 
later than 1961 a third United Nations 
Cartography Conference for Asia and 
the Far East. 


Children’s Fund 


The Economic and Social Council 
also took note of the report of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 
Members of the Council paid tribute 
to the worldwide work of UNICEF and 
its importance to economic develop- 
ment programs and to the creation of 
suitable conditions for that 
development 


social 


The resolution on the UNICEF re- 
port congratulates the Executive Direc- 
tor of UNICEF and the Directors-Gen- 
eral of the World Health Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization and 
and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation for their close cooperation. It 
also welcomes forthcoming reports 
from WHO and UNICEF on the tech- 
nical and financial aspects of the cur- 
rent malaria eradication programs 


At its opening meeting, the Council, 
after hearing inaugural speeches by 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, President of 
the Republic of Mexico, and by Dag 
Hammarskjold, elected Daniel Cosio 
Villegas of Mexico President; J. Mich- 


alowski of Poland First Vice-President: 


and Zahiruddin Ahmed of Pakistan 
Second Vice-President, all by acclama- 


t r 
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Trusteeship Council Will Review Reports 


of Missions to Pacific Territories 


= twenty-fourth session of the Trusteeship Coun- 

cil, opening at Headquarters on June 2, will have 
special significance for the people of two little-known 
trust territories, Italian-administered Somaliland and 
Western Samoa under New Zealand administration. 
Both territories are nearing the Charter’s goal of self- 
government or independence, and reports before the 
Council will recount the final steps envisaged before 
their attainment of statehood. 

In accordance with the General Assembly’s 1949 
decision, the East African territory is due to achieve 
its independence in 1960, and the Council will examine 
Italy’s latest report on its stewardship, together with 
that of the United Nations Advisory Council for 
Somaliland—the three-nation organ stationed in Moga- 
discio to aid and advise the administering authority. 
The reports disclose important political developments 
during the past year, including the enactment of munici- 
pal and general election laws. Somalis are now taking 
over many of the reins of administration; at the end 
of 1958, out of nineteen ‘governmental departments, 
fifteen were headed by Somalis; the other four, mainly 
technical, remained under Italian ‘control. 

Across the world in the South Pacific the islanders 
of Western Samoa are also on the threshold of self-rule, 
expected late in 1960. Covering a total land area of 
about 1,130 square miles and with a population of just 
over one hundred thousand, the territory will become 
one of the smallest self-governing countries in the 
world. 

A year ago, when representative Samoan leaders 
appeared before the Council to give their views on the 
territory's future, New Zealand announced that West- 
ern Samoa was expected to become self-governing in 
1960 and that termination of the trusteeship agreement 
should therefore be envisaged. The Council then de- 
cided to send a separate visiting mission to Western 
Samoa in 1959, with special terms of reference to ex- 
amine the situation, particularly issues relative to the 
termination of trusteeship. 

The mission, which visited the territory during March 
and April, was composed of the following members: 
Arthur S. Lall, of India; Omar Loutfi, of the United 
Arab Republic; Jacques Koscziusko-Morizet, of France; 
and Sir Andrew Cohen, of the United Kingdom. The 
mission also held consultations with the New Zealand 
Government in Wellington. Its report will now be 
considered by the Council. 
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Another visiting mission left New York last February 
to tour the other three trusteeship lands in the Pacific 
area—New Guinea and Nauru under Australian ad- 
ministration, and the Pacific Islands Trust Territory 
(Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines) under United 
States administration. 

This mission, which returned to United Nations 
Headquarters on April 25, was composed of the follow- 
ing members: Chiping H. C. Kiang, of China; Alfred 
Claeys Boduaert, of Belguim; U Tin Maung, of Burma; 
and Sergio Kociancich, of Italy. 

During its tour of the territory the mission paid 
considerable attention to the problem of the displace- 
ment and subsequent resettlement of people in the 
Marshall Islands as a result of the nuclear tests con- 
ducted in the area. The mission found that the people 
of Rongelap, transferred from their island in 1954 after 
suffering ill effects from unforeseen radioactive fallout, 
appeared to present “a considerable and continuing 
problem.” 

When Rongelap was declared safe in 1957, the 
islanders were moved back there, a building program 
was launched and other measures were taken by the 
administration to rehabilitate the people. Two health 
aides live on Rongelap to minister to the people’s needs, 
and once a year a team of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission makes extensive medical and scien- 
tific examinations on the atoll. 

The mission found that the islanders are “gravely 
concerned” with the effects of radiation on the atoll 
and in the lagoon which, they fear, has permanently 
contaminated coconut crabs and fish in the lagoon. 
Numerous people pointed out that not only shellfish 
and fish in the lagoon had been contaminated and ren- 
dered inedible, but that some of the coconut palms 
on the atoll had also died as a result of radiation. 

On the strength of the information given it by the 
administration, the mission was confident that the 
Rongelap people have recovered physically from the 
immediate effects of irradiation and that the material 
assistance by the administration for their rehabilitation 
is fully adequate to their needs. “However,” the mission 
stated, “their emotional and psychological problem 
arising from persistent fears and apprehensions con- 
cerning their well-being is one which, in the view of 
the mission, requires prompt and serious attention if 
the Rongelap people are to be fully restored to a normal 
and productive life.” 


oo 





EDUCATION 


Key to progress in dependent territories 
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LTHOUGH school enrolment and facilities in some of 


the world’s dependent territories have been ex- 
panding rapidly in recent years, educational opportuni- 
ties in many territories still do not meet the needs of 
the people and their urgent demands for education. 
Speedier progress in education is necessary in order to 
lay the foundations for stability and progress. 

These and other views emerged from a detailed sur- 
vey of educational conditions in more than fifty de- 
pendent areas by the General Assembly’s Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
The conclusions were contained in a special report 
(see page 44) which was unanimously endorsed by the 
Committee on May 19. The report will now be sub- 
mitted to the next session of the General Assembly. 

The report stemmed fram the Committee’s considera- 
tion of information transmitted to the United Nations 
under Article 73e of the Charter. This is the clause 
under which member nations which administer non- 
self-governing territories transmit regularly “statistical 
and other information of a technical nature relating to 
the economic, social and educational conditions in the 
territories for which they are respectively responsible 
...” This is a part of the general obligation accepted, 
as “a sacred trust,” by members administering depend- 
ent territories to promote to the utmost the well-being 
of the peoples of the world’s dependencies. 

Most of the dependent peoples live in the tropics— 
in Africa, in the lush islands of the South Pacific and 
among the sprawling archipelagoes of Southeast Asia. 
Some of their little-known lands, like Rarotonga and 
Nieu, are mere dots on the map and best known to 
sailors or stamp collectors. Almost all are poor both in 
human resources and natural wealth. Others, such as 
Hong Kong and the Belgian Congo, have vast com- 
mercial undertakings. Still others have in the last few 
years made rapid advances toward the goal of the 
Charter and are now approaching self-government. 
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Technical training plays 
an important part in edu- 
cational progress in the 
dependent territories. 
Left: learning to use ra- 
dio equipment at Hol- 
landia Nautical School in 
Netherlands New Guinea. 
Opposite page: biology 
students at Bo School in 
Sierra Leone, W. Africa. 


A mass of information concerning the economic, 
social and educational progress of these dependencies 
comes before the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, which annually devotes 
special attention to one of the functional fields within 
its purview. At this year’s session—the Committee’s 
tenth—attention was mainly focussed on educational 
progress and problems in the territories. A series of 
studies prepared by the Secretariat and several special- 
ized agencies covering a wide range of educational 
trends was considered by the fourteen-member Com- 
mittee. 

In endorsing its special report on education, the 
Committee appproved a resolution inviting the Secre- 
tary-General to transmit the report to the admin- 
istering member nations, to the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the regional economic 
commissions of the United Nations and to the special- 
ized agencies concerned for their consideration. Con- 
fidence was expressed that the administering member 
nations will bring the report to the attention of the 
authorities responsible for education in the territories. 

At the outset of its deliberations the Committee 
heard the representatives of administering states out- 
line their governments’ policies and survey recent de- 
velopments in the educational field in the territories. 

Harold Houghton, of the United Kingdom, told the 
Committee that after resisting innovations threatening 
to upset their traditional way of life, the dependent peo- 
ples had come to regard education as the means by 
which they could attain self-government. 

The United Kingdom representative noted that 
Western education enjoyed great prestige and, at a 
time when the British educators were questioning the 
absolute superiority of their educational system and 
trying to help the territories to develop their own po- 
litical and cultural personality, the peoples of those 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Do We Need the United Nations? 


—an athrmative answer 


Text of an address by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold before the Students Associa- 
tion, Copenhagen, Denmark, Saturday, May 


2, 1959. 


E are in the midst of a period of intense inter- 

national negotiations. Every day, the press brings 
news about conferences among leading statesmen, cor- 
respondence between governments, and meetings of 
various political organs such as the NATO council of 
ministers. It may appear as though the significant 
developments we are witnessing were taking place 
entirely outside or independently of the United Nations. 
One may well ask where the Organization is in this 
puzzle. Since it is not visible, one may wonder what 
role it plays in world politics. Has it been sidetracked 
by other organs? Have difficulties and failures broken 
its ability to make contributions of value? In attempt- 
ing to answer these questions, it may be natural to tie 
the answers in with the present international discussion 
and some of the problems it poses. 

Let me begin by making some distinctions which 
may help clarify the problem. The United Nations is, 
on the one hand, an organ of negotiation, and, on the 
other, an executive organ with practical functions. 
These functions can be of various kinds: military func- 
tions, police functions, diplomatic-political or adminis- 
trative functions. In appraising the need for the United 
Nations in the present situation, it is necessary to keep 
apart the tasks of the Organization in connection with 
negotiations, and its possible executive functions along 
the lines I have just mentioned. 

It is true, as I have already said, that so far the 
United Nations has not entered the picture as a forum 
for those international negotiations concerning Germany 
and the European security problem which have domi- 
nated events during the past months. But this means 
neither that the Organization has been without import- 
ance in the current negotiations, nor that those forms 
of negotiation which it offers may not play a crucial 
part later on. 

In the United Nations, representatives meet face to 
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face, not only from countries with a direct interest in 
the German question and the European security prob- 
lem, but also from the many states for whom the out- 
come of the international deliberations may indirectly 
have a vital importance. Of course, something similar 
takes place, although in varying degrees, wherever 
the majority of states have diplomatic representation. 
There is, however, a qualitative difference between 
New York and these capitals. Over the years, the 
diplomatic representatives accredited to the United 
Nations have developed a cooperation and built mutual 
contacts in dealing with problems they have in common, 
which in reality make them members of a kind of 
continuous diplomatic conference, in which they are 
informally following and able to discuss, on a personal 
basis, all political questions which are important for 
the work of the Organization. These continuous in- 
formal deliberations do not lend themselves to publicity, 
and they receive none. But it would be a grave mistake 
to conclude from this that they are unimportant. On 
the contrary, the flexible and confidential forms in 
which these discussions can be pursued have given 
them a particular value as a complement to other 
diplomatic contacts and to all the various conferences 
ind public exchanges about which we are being in- 
formed through the press and which constitute the 
normal operating procedures in a more traditional 
diplomacy. 

In these circumstances, it is natural that contacts 
concerning the security problem and European ques- 
tions have developed of late at United Nations Head- 
quarters, too. My own experience is that, in this 
informal way, the Organization has become the frame- 
work for important exchanges between member states 
about the questions simultaneously dealt with at for- 
eign ministers’ meetings, in the NATO council, etc. It 
is all the more natural that such has been the case, 
since it is within the realm of the possible that the 
United Nations will be given certain functional tasks 
later on or will be used as a central negotiating organ 
concerning some special facet of the European problems. 

While the negotiations on the official level have so 
far predominantly been conducted among the Powers 
on one side or the other in the international conflict, 
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the unofficial contacts within the United Nations have 
naturally not been similarly restricted. Public debate 
in the United Nations is dominated by the same dif- 
ferences among the parties as international political 
life as a whole. But behind closed doors these differ- 
ences are diluted. The human factor carries more weight 
there, and confidential exchanges are possible even 
across frontiers which otherwise appear impassable. 


One illustration of the position of the Organization 
is that it serves as host to the foreign ministers’ meeting 
in Geneva about a week from now. This, of course, 
does not mean that the meeting takes place under the 
auspices of the United Nations, or that the Organi- 
zation is in any way a party to the deliberations. But 
it does mean that it has been found that the United 
Nations can offer a framework within which it is natural 
that such discussions between the two sides take place. 
This is more than a purely formal relationship. It 
reflects the fact that, should the parties find themselves 
in need of the kind of assistance the Organization can 
render in any other respects, they can ask for such 
assistance and will get it. To begin with, this means 
only various practical arrangements, but the assistance 
can go further without changing the basic situation, 
which is that the foreign ministers’ conference as such 
is independent of the Organization, and that the United 
Nations at the present stage neither has nor can have 
any policy position as a party to the conference. 


It is easy to minimize the importance of the manner 
in which the United Nations enters the negotiating 
picture in these respects. For my part, I do not want 
to exaggerate, but I know that the Organization facili- 
tates or can facilitate impending diplomatic operations 
of such a degree of difficulty that even the relatively 
modest support they can gain from the United Nations 
as an external framework for negotiation or as a kind 
of unofficial sounding board must be highly valued. 


The Organization’s Possible Role 


There is no reason for me to prophesy about the 
future, but in this context it is worth recalling that 
when a meeting at the level of heads of government 
was discussed last year, the intention was to have it 
take place on the basis of, within, or in intimate con- 
nection with the Security Council. Should present plans 
also develop in the same direction, it would mean that 
the functions of the Organization which I have already 
mentioned would reach their full development. The 
Organization, in that case, would become not only the 
framework of an unofficial exchange or the unofficial 
support for formal deliberations between the govern- 
ments, but the forum of the ultimate negotiations which 
are the aim of all the extensive diplomatic preparation. 


The reasons which last year led to preliminary agree- 
ment that the meeting of heads of government should 
take place within the framework of the Security Coun- 
cil, illustrate the possible role of the Organization in 
such negotiations. Not only would the Security Council 
have provided a firm procedural foundation for the 
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planned discussions between the heads of government; 
more important, it would have provided them with a 
clearly defined legal frame and would have eliminated 
elements of uncertainty concerning purposes and prin- 
ciples which easily might complicate deliberations in 
other forms, unless far more extensive preparations 
had been made than are required for a meeting of the 
Security Council. 


When a meeting is formally held within the frame- 
work of the Organization—even if this occurs in cir- 
cumstances which lend it a relatively independent 
character—it means that the United Nations Charter as 
a whole emerges as the background of the deliberations. 
It means that the negotiating parties, without its having 
to be openly stated, accept as guiding them those basic 
rules of international coexistence of which the Charter 
is an expression. Before this body, I need hardly recall 
the most important of these principles: the obligation 
to find a peaceful solution of emerging conflicts, the 
respect for the integrity and independence of each 
member state, the right of collective self-defence in 
case of armed aggression, etc. 


In characterizing the three different respects in 
which the Organization enters into the present picture 
as an organ of negotiation—or, rather, the three degrees 
in which it is possible to visualize the utilization of the 
possibilities of the Organization as an organ of negotia- 
tion—I have left aside the role in possible negotiations 
which would devolve upon it rather automatically, in 
case the conclusion should be that the cooperation of 
the United Nations as an executive organ is needed in 
some respect or other. A decision providing such 
cooperation can only be made by the General Assembly 
or the Security Council. Should there be agreement 
about requesting the assistance of the Organization for 
certain practical tasks in the field, this question would 
thus have to be referred to those main organs for a 
decision. In this situation, the United Nations would 
obviously become a party to the negotiation. 

Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter author- 
izes, in certain circumstances, the Security Council to 
use military force to maintain peace. It is important to 
realize what this means. This is not collective security 
of a kind which a defensive alliance can provide. The 
Charter expressly permits the formation of such alli- 
ances, but the United Nations itself is something else 
again. The possibilities of the Organization to use 
military force are limited to acts of coercion in the 
name of the world community against a nation which 
violates the peace. Such an action requires unanimity 
of the Great Powers. This unanimity has a twofold 
significance. Without it a military police action lacks 
the foundation necessary to be fully effective. And 
without it the United Nations would also, in contrast 
to the fundamental idea on which it is built, be capable 
of transformation into an instrument of military force 
in a conflict between the Great Powers—with all that 
this might mean for the other member states. The 
rule of unanimity in combination with the right to form 





defensive alliances defines the position of the Organi- 
zation. It has never been meant as an organ of collec- 
tive security of the alliance type, but it is aimed at a 
universal system for the maintenance of peace which 
may have, as a natural complement, defensive alliances. 

The circumstances in which the Organization has 
functioned during its first thirteen years have made so 
far a dead letter of the provisions of Chapter VII 
about recourse to military force. Instead, the executive 
functions of the Organization for the peaceful solution 
of conflicts, under Chapter VI of the Charter, have 
developed along a much broader front. Under this 
chapter, the General Assembly has even created a 
quasi-military organ of the United Nations when it 
found this necessary for that very purpose—peaceful 
solution—in a situation where the unanimity rule had 
rendered the Security Council incapable of action. As 
you know, this measure was taken under the so-called 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution which has established 
procedures for the exercise by the General Assembly 
of certain functions when the Security Council fails. 
The resolution has not changed the Charter. If the 
General Assembly decides to create a quasi-military 
organ of the United Nations, it has therefore been 
found that such an organ, irrespective of the form of 
the decision, can have only tasks which are in sub- 
stance compatible with the provisions of the Charter 
on the peaceful solution of conflicts under which the 
General Assembly has acted. Experience has shown 
that such a military organ of the United Nations, even 
if, like UNEF, it has no military tasks in the conven- 
tional sense, can be a decisive factor in preventing 
hostilities and restoring calm in a troubled area. 

For the General Assembly or the Security Council 
to create such an organ as UNEF to represent the 
United Nations in helping to maintain peace is an 
extreme case. It turned out to be necessary and useful 
in the case of Gaza, but it would have been too extreme 
a measure for Lebanon, and it would have been out 
of the question in Jordan—to name two other current 
instances of executive operations. In Lebanon, an 
observation group was formed, which at its peak num- 
bered about 500. It was recruited from the officer 
corps in a score of countries, but no matter how useful 
their military training was, the group did not even 
have those military functions accorded to UNEF and, 
of its three leaders, two were civilians. In Jordan, 
where many expected the United Nations to form a 
military organization, it was decided to station a purely 
civilian organization of very limited size; which has 
turned out to fill the need extremely well. 

The instances I have recalled—I might of course 
have named others—are interesting because they show 
how the United Nations may fill vital needs in main- 
taining peace by executive measures. In these respects 
there is at present no substitute and no alternative for 
the Organization. The tasks of this kind which it has 
assumed could not have been fulfilled outside the 
United Nations framework by any single country or 
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group of countries. These are security needs in the 
widest sense, which can be met only on the basis of 
universality and neutrality in the sense of freedom from 
partisan interests. Whatever role may be accorded to 
defensive alliances and similar arrangements, experi- 
ence shows that there are essential tasks in the main- 
tenance of peace which fall, and must fall, entirely 
outside the province of such groupings. 

In various public statements and in what has been 
published about deliberations on Germany and related 
problems, there have been hints that, without any 
commitments about what should be done, the possi- 
bility of using the United Nations for functional tasks 
has also received attention. What has emerged has 
naturally been quite vague, since more concrete pro- 
posals require a far clearer picture of the political 
solutions which may be reached than it has been possible 
to obtain until the principal parties have met in com- 
mon deliberations. The ideas seem to have been exclu- 
sively focused on some form of what has come to be 
called, in international parlance, a “United Nations 
presence,” a common term used to designate all the 
various forms of functional representation which have 
been tried or may come up under Chapter VI. The 
possibilities existing under Chapter VII have, of course, 
had no place in the debate. 


In this connection, let me say that in my view prac- 
tical considerations alone prevent even the kind of 
quasi-military arrangements which are possible under 
Chapter VI and which fall within the competence of 


the General Assembly, from being used except to a 
very limited extent, if at all. Nor do I find it reasonable 
to envisage civilian tasks for the United Nations that 
would assume an ultimate constitutional responsibility 
for any one of the main organs of the Organization 
exceeding what they are equipped or ready for. This 
excludes the imposition in this case of executive 
authority on the United Nations for administrative 
tasks which require political decisions. The possibili- 
ties I have thus written off still leave a wide area within 
which the United Nations could lend assistance, should 
such assistance be requested by the negotiating parties. 

It is interesting to discuss the role and the capabili- 
ties of the United Nations in the relatively narrow 
perspective you get when applying them, as we have 
now done, to an actual international complex of prob- 
lems. But there is good reason to consider the matter 
in broader terms too. It is one thing to try to form 
an opinion about the importance of the United Nations 
in bringing a critical situation under control. It is 
another to examine the preventive capabilities of the 
Organization, how it may be used to forestall the 
emergence of conflicts requiring specific actions. 

Only to a limited extent does the United Nations 
have an existence and possibilities of action independent 
of the will of the member governments and the policy 
of the member states themselves. In comparing the 
General Assembly to, for instance, a parliament, it 
must be recalled that the authorized representatives of 
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governments in the various United Nations organs do 
not have a position comparable to that of an individual 
legislator, and that only to a small extent can they 
contribute to the making of a policy which goes beyond 
the fundamental national reactions. It may be said of 
a parliament that the whole is more than the sum of 
its parts. Although the same can be said about the 
United Nations in certain respects, to which I shall 
come presently, it applies far less to the Organization 
than to a parliament or related national organs. 

It is therefore hardly reasonable to reproach the 
Organization as such for not having been able to cope 
with, let us say, the so-called cold war, or for not 
having taken action in the Hungarian question, con- 
fining itself to an expression of principle. In the first 
case, it is obvious that the Organization can advance 
no further than the intentions of the parties permit. 
In the latter case, it is worth remembering that, with 
the exception of one or two of the smaller countries, 
no government in the United Nations urged measures 
going further than those which were actually taken. 

But no matter how realistic it may be to view the 
relations between the Organization and the member 
states in the way I have done here, and to evaluate 
the capacity for action of the Organization as I have 
now done, something essential is missing from the 
picture. There are other elements which require atten- 
tion and point ahead to a situation with other possi- 
bilities. 

I have described the United Nations as an organ 
which offers the framework and the foundation for 
negotiations. But a negotiation as such may affect the 
parties and their representatives. Granted that states 
are far less inclined than individuals and groups to be 
affected by the fact that negotiations are taking place 
and by the way they are going; still, they are affected. 
Therefore, it means something essential that member- 
ship in the United Nations forces all states to subject 
themselves to such an influence. One may agree or 
fail to agree to a foreign ministers’ meeting on a certain 
question, for instance. But only with difficulty is it 
possible to avoid entering a reply if the same question 
is brought before the United Nations in the prescribed 
form. 

The importance of this is increased by the fact that 
not the parties alone, but practically all the states in 
the world, are represented at the negotiating table in 
the United Nations. The parties thus have to meet both 
the arguments coming from the other side, and the 
judgments and reactions expressed by states which, 
even if not directly engaged, are interested. It is 
dangerous, and in my view highly presumptuous, to 
describe this situation as one in which the parties are 
confronted with “world opinion” and its “moral judg- 
ment” at the negotiating table in the United Nations. 
But it is true that within the Organization they are being 
forced to confront their stand with that taken by states 
for whom the principles of the Charter may weigh 
more heavily than direct or indirect partisan interests. 
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I spoke before of what I called a continuous diplomatic 
conference without publicity, for which the Organiza- 
tion is a framework, side by side with the public 
debates. This is the respect in which that continuous 
contact assumes its greatest importance. The independ- 
ent opinion which gives the negotiations in the United 
Nations their special character is formed as much out- 
side the conference halls as inside them. 


The Office of the Secretary-General 


It is possible, however, to go further and say that 
increasingly, although in a way difficult to define, some- 
thing like an independent position for the Organization 
as such has found expression both in words and deeds. 
The roots of this development are, of course, the exist- 
ence of an opinion independent of partisan interests 
and dominated by the objectives indicated in the United 
Nations Charter. This opinion may be more or less 
articulate and more or less clear-cut but the fact that 
it exists forms the basis for the evolution of a stand by 
the Organization itself, which is relatively independent 
of that of the parties. 


Here the office I represent enters the picture. The 
Secretary-General is elected by the General Assembly, 
but on the recommendation of the Security Council, 
and this recommendation requires unanimity among 
the five permanent Council members. The purpose of 
this arrangement is to ensure that the Secretary-General 
shall, as far as possible, be placed outside or lifted 
above conflicts which may split the Assembly or the 
Council. From another point of view, the rules of 
election aim at ensuring that the Secretary-General, 
as one of the main organs of the United Nations, shall 
have the opportunity of functioning as the spokesman 
of the Organization in its capacity as an independent 
opinion factor. This desire is natural and not particu- 
larly difficult to satisfy concerning administrative ques- 
tions, which of course should be insulated as far as 
possible from all political conflicts. The problem is 
pointed up when the political and diplomatic responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary-General come into play. 

There are two possible lines of action for the Sec- 
retary-General in the political questions falling within 
the competence of the Organization, two lines which 
have both had their advocates in the debate about the 
office. The Secretary-General may interpret his con- 
stitutionally objective position in such a way as to 
refuse to indicate a stand in emerging conflicts in order 
thus to preserve the neutrality of the office. He may, 
however, also accord himself the right to take a stand 
in these conflicts to the extent that such stands can 
be firmly based on the Charter and its principles and 
thus express what may be called the independent judg- 
ment of the Organization. 


It goes without saying that, to the extent that the 
Secretary-General follows this latter course, his office 
assumes an importance quite different from what hap- 
pens if he chooses what one might call negative neu- 
trality as his leading principle. If the Secretary-General 
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represents an independent but positive evaluation, free 
of partisan influences and determined by the purposes 
of the Charter, this means not only that he reinforces 
the weight that independent opinion may come to carry 
in the negotiations. Step by step, he thereby also builds 
up a practice which may open the door to a more 
generally recognized independent influence for the 
Organization as such in the political evolution. 

The difficulty of a policy along these latter lines is 
obvious. A positive influence, politically, for the Secre- 
tary-General can be imagined in practice only on two 
conditions. First, he must have the full confidence of 
the member states, at least as to his independence and 
his freedom from personal motives. Second, he must 
accept the limitation of acting mainly on inner lines 
without publicity. In nine cases out of ten, a Secretary- 
General would destroy his chances of exerting an 
independent influence on developments by publicly 
appealing to opinion over the heads of the governments. 
Only in rare exceptions—in the tenth case, one might 
say—this is what the situation requires, and then he 
must of course be prepared to see his future value as 
a negotiator endangered or even lost. In the latter case, 
he ought, naturally, to resign from his post. 

Sometimes, it has proved difficult to gain under- 
standing of the fact that the independent influence of 
the Secretary-General largely is directly proportionate 
to his degree of discretion. Cases such as the Suez and 
Hungary crises, when on the basis of the Charter he 


took a direct political stand in public, have been con- 
sidered instances of what he ought to do more often. 
Everybody is free to judge for himself. What I have 
just said reflects my own experience and the conclusions 
I have reached. 


To the extent that events have led the governments 
to accord an independent position as spokesman of 
the United Nations to the Secretary-General even 
politically, this has also given him wider opportunities 
for independent diplomatic activity. One instance dur- 
ing this year may be mentioned. On the basis of an 
invitation from two member states, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral recently sent a personal representative on a good 
offices mission to these countries. This was a measure 
of a kind that used to be taken exclusively by the 
Security Council. In this case it was taken without a 
decision by the Security Council, after the Secretary- 
General had informed the Council of his intentions in 
order to give its members an opportunity to raise 
objections if they so desired. 


This action, which may lead to the development of 
a new pattern—other governments have made two or 
three proposals of a similar nature—is an example 
of what I should like to call active preventive diplo- 
macy, which may be conducted by the United Nations, 
through the Secretary-General or in other forms, in 
many situations where no government or group of 
governments and no regional organization would be 
able to act in the same way. That such interventions 
are possible for the United Nations is explained by 


the fact that in the manner I have indicated, the 
Organization has begun to gain a certain independent 
position, and that this tendency has led to the accept- 
ance of an independent political and diplomatic activity 
on the part of the Secretary-General as the “neutral” 
representative of the Organization. 


It may have struck some of you that the possibilities 
I have touched upon in connection with the present 
international debate, and the evolution I have just dealt 
with as well, have little explicit support in the United 
Nations Charter. This is true if you apply a restrictive 
literal interpretation to the Charter. But it is not true 
if the Charter is regarded as an international treaty, 
establishing certain common goals for international 
cooperation and creating organs which the member 
states may use in their cooperation towards these goals, 
but without aiming at limiting the development of its 
procedures. The statement of objectives in the Charter 
is binding, and so are the rules concerning the various 
organs and their competence, but it is not necessary to 
regard the procedures indicated in the Charter as limita- 
tive in purpose. They may be supplemented by others 
under the pressure of circumstances and in the light of 
experience. This freer interpretation permits an evolution 
departing from what has been explicitly stated, to the 
extent that new procedures, perhaps combined with 
a modified balance in the use of various organs, prove 
productive in practice for the efforts to attain the 
objectives of the Charter. Seen in this perspective, the 
developments I have dwelt on appear entirely com- 
patible with the Charter and well fitted into its frame- 
work. What we are seeing is an evolution on the basis 
of a fundamental charter of sufficient flexibility to 
permit a continuous adaptation of constitutional life 
to the needs. 

At the outset, I asked the question whether the 
United Nations is needed. The reasons for my affirma- 
tive answer are clear from what I have said, and yet 
I have not touched on the role of the Organization 
in the economic and social fields or in the transition of 
peoples from colonial status to independent nationhood. 

We need the Organization in the present situation for 
the negotiating possibilities it opens up. We need it as 
an executive organ. We need it for the constructive addi- 
tions it offers in international attempts to resolve con- 
flicts of interest. And we need it as a foundation and 
a framework for arduous and time-consuming attempts 
to find forms in which an extra-national—or perhaps 
even supra-national—influence may be brought to bear 
in the prevention of future conflicts. 

In none of these respects do any of the other forms 
of international organization which have been tested 
offer a viable alternative. Therefore, the work must 
go on. To write it off because of difficulties or failures 
would mean, among many other things, to write off 
our hope of developing methods for international co- 
existence which offer a better chance than the traditional 
ones for truth, justice, and good sense to prevail. 
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WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ? 


This is the conclusion of a series of articles on the general theme of economic develop- 


ment. It has been the purpose of this series to examine some of the main problems 


confronting the economically underdeveloped countries and the steps being taken by 


their governments, with international help, to overcome them—a matter of vital con- 


cern to the United Nations and the specialized agencies, which are playing an impor- 


tant part in mobilizing world resources to help the governments in their great task. 


The Role of the International Organizations 


N THE May issue of the REVIEW we pointed out that 

there are three principal ways in which the interna- 
tional organizations can make help available to the gov- 
ernments of underdeveloped countries—through tech- 
nical assistance, loans for economic development, and 
regional planning and worldwide study of economic 
and social trends. That article dealt with technical as- 
sistance and the provision of capital. This concluding 
article covers regional planning and world studies. 


e. Regional Planning 


It is clear that economic development cannot take 
place in isolation. All such development tends to have 
repercussions abroad and, indeed, depends to a great 
extent on international cooperation, both at the gov- 
ernment and the individual level. We have seen that 
some countries are beginning to group themselves for 


common action in the economic field. The European | 


Coal and Steel Community and Common Market are 
striking examples. Other instances are the movement 
to integrate the economies of five Central American 
republics and the steps taken by four Far Eastern gov- 
ernments to develop the basin of the River Mekong. 
The importance of seeking to coordinate the eco- 
nomic activities of a region and to promote economic 
cooperation within it has given rise to four permanent 
United Nations organs. These are the Economic Com- 
missions for Europe, Asia and the Far East, Latin 
America, and Africa. All have the same objectives, 
namely, to study the economic problems of a region, to 
arrange for regular meetings between specialists of the 
region in all fields of economic activity, and to promote 
a better understanding of economic problems and 
closer interregional cooperation in solving them. The 
permanent secretariats of these commissions are con- 
stantly at work on specialized studies, on the collec- 
tion of economic data from the regions and on helping 
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to implement policy decisions at regional meetings of 
government representatives. 


i. Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 

The first Economic Commission to be set up was 
that for Europe, with its seat in Geneva. This body has 
remained the only European organ at which informa- 
tion has regularly been exchanged and practical eco- 
nomic problems discussed by representatives of both 
western and eastern Europe. The first years of ECE 
were concerned with the effort to repair Europe’s war- 
damaged economy, but the recovery of Europe has en- 
abled it to concern itself with long-range problems such 
as industrial development and trade, the supply of raw 
materials, improving transport, manpower problems, 
development of electrical power resources and the pro- 
duction of such essential materials as timber and steel. 

One of these activities, that concerned with electrical 
power, may be taken as typical. Europe’s most serious 
electric power problem is the shortage of generating 
capacity, and ECE has devoted its attention to the best 
means of increasing this capacity. One plan would en- 
able low-grade coal resources in Poland and Germany 
to be used to supply power stations built near the coal 
fields, from which energy would be transmitted, some- 
times hundreds of miles, to the centres where it is 
needed. Some of the hydroelectric projects discussed at 
ECE are of such magnitude that extensive international 
cooperation will be necessary to realize them; indeed, 
they are on too large a scale to be justified by the needs 
of one country alone. France, Italy and Switzerland are 
countries interested in power projects of this nature, 
while for Austria electric power from her mountain 
rivers would be a most valuable export. It has been 
suggested that Czechoslovakia and Poland, using low- 
grade fuel, could also export power. Even Austria 
might import this electric. power, generated by coal 
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such essential mate- 
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key on a forestry de- 
velopment program. 
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when her water levels are low, and then use the same 
transmission lines to export water-generated electricity, 
in exchange, during the months when she has a surplus. 

As an illustration of the cooperation between tech- 
nical experts, which is a feature of ECE meetings, one 
might take the case of refractories. These are special 
bricks and tiles indispensable for the lining of steel 
furnaces and industrial ovens. The Italian delegate told 
one ECE meeting that, unless Italy could obtain more 
silica bricks to reline her steel furnaces, steel would be 
in short supply, thousands of workers in the automobile 
and other industries would have to be laid off, and one 
road to Italy’s recovery would be blocked. These silica 
bricks, he said, could be made in Western Germany if 
the quartzite for them could be obtained from the 
French Zone. The French Zone representative replied 
that manpower was not available at the German quartz- 
ite mines. Digging and transport equipment were also 
necessary and, as winter was coming in, the ground 
would be too hard to work for several months. In reply, 


Loans by the World 
Bank have helped 
Finland to combine 
forest and water pow- 
er resources to build 
up a wood-process- 
ing industry produc- 
ing a variety of wood 
products. Left, the 
regulation dam of a 
power station on 
the Kemijoki River. 


the Italian delegation offered to send miners from Italy 
and to accept the quartzite produced as their payment. 
The British representative offered help in providing 
digging and transport equipment, and the United States 
representative cabled for information on how quartzite 
was mined in Alaska’s freezing winter. The necessary 
action swiftly followed this ECE meeting. The French 
Government gave priority to the operation and even 
extra cigarettes to the miners, and the crisis in silica 
bricks was overcome both for Italy and for other 
countries. 


ii. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


EcAFE, with its seat in Bangkok, Thailand, covers a 
region which contains practically half of the world’s 
population and some of its most important economically 
underdeveloped countries. It includes representatives of 
countries outside Asia which are economically advanced 
and both willing and able to make a contribution to the 
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One of Thailand's 
three projects to 
make its main river, 
the Chao Phya, serve 
the nation’s economy 
even more than in 
the past is construc- 
tion of the Chainat 
Dam, with the aid of 
World Bank loans. 
This is the navigation 
lock basin of the dam. 


development of the region, such as Australia, France, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Like all United Na- 
tions organs, ECAFE can take no action except through 
its member governments, but its influence can be felt 
in every country of the region. 

Burma, for instance, after becoming independent, 
decided to begin manufacturing iron and steel as an aid 
to her industrialization program. Then, during a study 
tour conducted by ECAFE and the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration, Burmese technicians 
made observations in Japan which resulted in radical 
changes in their own iron and steel plans and which 
were of benefit to the Burmese economy as a whole 

In Thailand, the King and the Prime Minister cere- 
moniously opened a great dam which, through a net- 
work of irrigation canals, will add some 500,000 tons 
to Thailand’s annual rice export. At the dedication 
ceremony, credit was given for this to the international 
organizations and, in particular, to the International 
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Asia’s wealth in riv- 
ers and mineral re- 
sources offers a huge 
economic potential in 
the development of 
which ECAFE can 
be of assistance. This 
steel plant in India 
has been expanded 
with a joint loan from 
the World Bank and 
commercial banks. 





Bank for a necessary loan and to ECAFE, which saved 
Thailand a million dollars as the result of hydraulic 
tests which it caused to be carried out in the laboratory 

The traveller in many Asian- countries now enjoys 
air-conditioning in trains, but this improvement is still 
very rare in the vast field of goods transport. The eco- 
nomic possibilities would be tremendous if refrigera- 
tion could be introduced, for Asia includes the largest 
tropical area in the world. A study by ECAFE produced 
the suggestion that there should be a grand design for 
the Asian region, providing for a refrigeration chain at 
all stages from Asian producer to consumer. The gains 
resulting from such a plan would be so great that it 
may be carried out sooner than expected. It would 
have revolutionary effects on Asia’s agriculture: sur- 
pluses now going to waste could be used; cities would 
receive constant fresh supplies, especially of fruit, vege- 
tables and fish; and millions of people would form new 
eating habits with far-reaching results on their health. 

Pioneer work sponsored by ECAFE includes the 
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preparation of the first geological map ever to be made 
of Asia as a whole. With the help of ECAFE, the Geo- 
logical Survey of India and various Asian governments, 
a map of unique value has been prepared, and in some 
cases surveys have been carried out jointly by more 
than one country in border areas. Electric power is 
another field in which ECAFE has acted as a pioneering 
and coordinating agency. As electricity becomes avail- 
able to the villages of Asia, the people find ways of 
increasing their output and their interests and of reduc- 
ing their manual labor. Asia’s wealth in rivers and 
mineral resources offers a huge potential for the genera- 
tion of electric power; and ECAFE, in addition to pro- 
ducing the first survey of the electric power situation in 
Asia, publishes an annual Electric Power Bulletin. 

In December 1958, more than one hundred oil ex- 
perts from twenty countries met in New Delhi under 
ECAFE’s auspices to discuss the development of Asia’s 
petroleum resources. This was the first international 
meeting of its kind. India’s Minister for Mines and Oil, 
K. D. Malviya, stressed the important part played by 
oil in the development of the ECAFE countries, and 
eEcAFe’s Executive Secretary, C. V. Narasimhan, said 
that the symposium would benefit the Asian countries 
by providing guidance in exploration and recovery 
techniques and by evolving a standardized system of 
reporting statistics and other data. 

Another of ECAFE’s pioneering activities is its work 
in coordinating flood control and the development of 
water resources. Never before have the peoples of Asia 
possessed the will or the means to plan in common the 
control of their vast waterways, which carry about a 
quarter of the available water of the world and provide 
more than half of the world’s total water-power poten- 
tial. However, Asia’s rivers are also a source of con- 
tinual danger because of the vast floods which have 
occurred there periodically throughout history. Half the 
population lives in the river valleys, and the floods not 
only kill or render homeless huge numbers of people, 
but disorganize agriculture and, like the droughts, fre- 
quently cause famines. Ecare has broadened its orig- 
inal study on flood control to cover the whole field of 
river-basin development. Regular publications deal with 
all aspects of this problem, and technical conferences 
are held at which experts exchange information and 
views. The plan to develop the basin of the Lower 
Mekong River, to which reference was made above, is 
one result of these efforts. The scheme has some re- 
semblance to the Tennessee Valley project, but would 
exceed it in scope and importance. When the plan has 
been put into effect, millions of hectares of land will be 
saved from floods, some of the world’s most under- 
developed territories will be brought under scientifically 
organized economic development, and new exports 
worth $300 million annually will become available. 


ili. Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA) 
The Economic Commission for Latin America, with 
headquarters in Santiago, Chile, and a regional office in 
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Mexico City, includes the twenty Latin American re- 
publics and also France, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. EcLa devotes special 
attention to economic measures calculated to raise the 
standard of living of the peoples of the region, Latin 
America being that part of the world in which popula- 
tion is growing most rapidly. Among large-scale, pio- 
neering projects in which ECLA is closely concerned is 
the economic integration program of five Central Amer- 
ican countries, a program conducted by the Central 
American Economic Committee with the advice and 
assistance of ECLA. Substantial progress has already 
been made. 

Of particular interest is ECLA’s work toward estab- 
lishing a common market for Latin America. Recom- 
mendations for a draft agreement on a common market 
were to be studied at the Commission’s eighth session, 
which opened in Panama on May 14. 


Under the plan, a system for reducing and gradually 
eliminating tariffs and other trade restrictions would be 
worked out. In that way, it is thought, production could 
be better organized, making it possible to use the poten- 
tialities of the land more efficiently; industries which 
could not otherwise exist for lack of an adequate market 
could then be established. 

The common market could create a completely new 
pattern for an intra-regional trade that could meet the 
needs of industrialization and help lessen the vulner- 
ability of the Latin American countries to outside 
events. 

A project conducted jointly by EcLA and the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration has been 
an economic development training program, held an- 
nually at EcLA headquarters. This program brings to- 
gether some fifteen Latin American economists, from 
different groups of countries in different years. The 
economists work together, usually from April to De- 
cember, on an intensive study of problems and on an 
exchange of practical experience. Meetings of experts 
on specific industries, such as iron and steel and pulp 
and paper, have also been sponsored by ECLA and the 
United Nations or its specialized agencies. 


iv. Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 
The youngest of the four regional commissions is the 
Economic Commission for Africa. Founded in 1958, it 
has its headquarters in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, and its 
functions are similar to those of the other commissions 
at which we have glanced. Of all the continents, Africa 
has lagged farthest behind in the industrialization proc- 
ess. Differences of race and language, as well as diffi- 
culties of communication, have hindered anything in 
the nature of planning for the continent as a whole. 
Most of Africa, moreover, has been held as colonial 
territory by various European powers during the period 
of industrialization elsewhere, and cooperation in eco- 
nomic planning between the respective colonial powers 
has been limited. The field of research and of practical 
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Ecta devotes special attention to measures for 
raising living standards. With UNESCO aid, Mex- 
ico has pioneered in community development. 


Great possibilities of research and practical 
work face ECA, the newest of the four regional 
economic commissions. A WMO expert helps in 
the Sudan’s efforts to improve its cotton crop. 


Advice on date production and processing 
in Libya is given by an expert from FAO. 
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tinual danger because of the vast floods which have 
occurred there periodically throughout history. Half the 
population lives in the river valleys, and the floods not 
only kill or render homeless huge numbers of people, 
but disorganize agriculture and, like the droughts, fre- 
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inal study on flood control to cover the whole field of 
river-basin development. Regular publications deal with 
all aspects of this problem, and technical conferences 
are held at which experts exchange information and 
views. The plan to develop the basin of the Lower 
Mekong River, to which reference was made above, is 
one result of these efforts. The scheme has some re- 
semblance to the Tennessee Valley project, but would 
exceed it in scope and importance. When the plan has 
been put into effect, millions of hectares of land will be 
saved from floods, some of the world’s most under- 
developed territories will be brought under scientifically 
organized economic development, and new exports 
worth $300 million annually will become available. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST, 1958 


A comprehensive survey of the main economic problems and trends in Asia and the 
Far East for 1958. It sets forth current trends concerning food, agricultural and 
industrial production, foreign trade and allocation of resources and problems of 
imbalance for the entire region. It also contains a special review of post-war indus- 
trialization in Asia. The Survey includes a compendium of Asian economic statistics 
and a summary of Trade Agreements concluded during 1958, as well as notes on the 


European Common Market and social development. 


U.N. Sales No.: 5911.F 1, 225 pages, $2.50; 18/- stg.; 10.50 Swiss francs (or equivalent) 


Available in an English edition. (French in preparation) 


For continued analysis of Astan economic conditions . 
ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


The three issues of the Bulletin published during the year and the annual Survey 
together provide a continuing economic report for Asia and the Far East. 
The Bulletin gives current data and analyses — a semi-annual survey is presented 


in one of the issues, while another is devoted to economic planning in the area. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, including both Bulletin & Survey: $3.00; 22/6 stg.; 13 Swiss francs 


Sincie copy of the Bulletin (English edition) 8050: 3/6 stg.: 2 Swiss francs 
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AND PRODUCTIVITY 
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This second issue of the Bulletin includes articles relating to 


four broad topics in the field of industrialization: 


size of industrial plant in underdeveloped countries 
problems of small-scale industries 


management of industrial enterprises in underdeveloped countries 
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problems of establishing and operating technological research institutes 


U.N. Sales No.: 59.11.B.1, 69 pages, illustrated, $0.70; 5/- stg.; 3 Swiss francs (or equivalent). Available in an English edition. 
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work before the new commission is therefore full of 
possibilities. Some would call the development of Africa 
and the raising of its peoples’ low living standards per- 
haps the greatest pioneering task still left to the world’s 
economic planners. So much has to be learned, assem- 
bled and evaluated that it would be idle to expect im- 
mediate results, but the governments of Africa have 
welcomed the establishment of the commission and 
have promised their full cooperation in its enormous 
task. Significant in this connection was a paragraph in 
the so-called Declaration of Accra which emanated from 
the first Conference of Independent African States, 
held in April 1958. The paragraph runs: 

“Furthermore, mindful of the urgent need to raise 
the living standards of our peoples by developing to 
the fullest possible advantage the great and varied re- 
sources of our lands, we hereby pledge ourselves to co- 
ordinate our economic planning through a joint eco- 
nomic effort and study of the economic potentialities, 
the technical possibilities and related problems existing 
in our respective states; to promote coordinated indus- 
trial planning either through our own individual efforts 
and/or through cooperation with specialized agencies 
of the United Nations; to take measures to increase 
trade among our countries by improving communica- 
tions between our respective countries; and to encour- 
age the investment of foreign capital and skills, pro- 
vided they do not compromise the independence, sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of our states.” 


d. World Studies 

The regional economic commissions of the United 
Nations, and the surveys which they publish periodical- 
ly, concentrate on clearly defined geographical areas. 
All of them report on the economic development of 
those areas to the Economic and Social Council, which 
has the overall task of helping to raise living standards 
among the world’s peoples. The Council has thus be- 
come a clearing house for economic information and 
the world forum for discussion of economic and social 
problems. Each year it reviews all activities, including 
technical assistance and loans, that have a bearing on 
economic development. At each General Assembly 
session, the Economic and Social Committees contrib- 
ute to the same worldwide discussion. 

When the Economic and Social Council is not in 
session, resolutions are implemented with the help of 
the United Nations Secretariat, and officials of that 
Secretariat are made available to advise governments 
on request in a broad variety of fields. Their work also 
comprises the preparation of important publications, 
like the annual World Economic Report, the Statistical 
Yearbook, the Demographic Yearbook and the Report 
on the World Social Situation, each of which has be- 
come authoritative for specialists in its field. These 
publications include data received from governments 
all over the world, and in turn they serve those govern- 
ments as an indispensable source of information. 

One topic on which the international organizations 
have published many studies is that of commodity 
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agreements. In 1947, the Economic and Social Council 
established an Interim Coordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements, which keeps 
under constant review the developments in this field 
and submits reports on them. The varied machinery 
established to deal with commodity problems has in- 
cluded the FAO Cocoa Study Group, the FAo Group on 
Coconut and Coconut Products, the Special Commis- 
sion on Coffee of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee, the United Nations Olive Oil Conference, the 
FAO Consultative Sub-Committee on the Economic As- 
pects of Rice, the International Rubber Study Group, 
the International Sugar Agreement, the International 
Tea Agreement, the International Tin Council, the 
International Wheat Council and the International Wool 
Study Group. 

The United Nations Secretariat issues, from time to 
time, special studies on such questions as international 
commodity arrangements, international trade in com- 
modities like tin, wheat and sugar, ways to attract for- 
eign and domestic investment in the underdeveloped 
countries and fiscal and monetary problems confront- 
ing governments. Such publications can draw upon the 
uniquely rich fund of experience available to the United 
Nations itself through its multilateral technical assist- 
ance activities and also upon the experience of all of 
its member governments, anxious as these are to share 
their knowledge and to profit by the lessons learned 
elsewhere. These publications and the constant oppor- 
tunity for discussion in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and its specialized commissions, provide means by 
which governments can study economic conditions and 
trends in any specific area or throughout the world and 
so make necessary adjustments in their own plans or 
see whether appropriate advice might be sought from 
others. 

It is obvious that economic development will be 
reflected in a change of emphasis in world trade. One 
United Nations organ, the secretariat of GATT—the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, with its head- 
quarters in Geneva—provides the machinery by which 
international tariff negotiations can be carried on and 
resulting agreements supervised. At the first series of 
tariff negotiations held in Geneva in 1947, twenty-three 
participating countries negotiated on more than 45,000 
tariff items. GATT is an international trade agreement 
which involves numerous tariff concessions resulting 
from this and other conferences. It has rules to prevent 
these concessions from being nullified by trade restric- 
tions imposed to protect national interests, and it keeps 
a constant check on the tariff situation. 

Complaints are heard at meetings of GATT regarding 
violations of the agreement, and most of these differ-+ 
ences have been satisfactorily settled. A government 
may, however, ask and receive permission to retaliate 
against another, as in the case of the Netherlands, which 
complained that the United States had restricted im- 
ports of Dutch dairy products. The Dutch were allowed 
to reduce purchases of wheat flour from America. The 
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members of GATT also extend permission, in certain 
circumstances, to member states that wish to enter 
upon reciprocal trade arrangements. Thus the six coun- 
tries which comprise the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity were granted a waiver from certain GATT 
obligations. 

The effect of economic development on international 
trade has been studied by economists from many 
angles. A question often asked concerns the effect of 
such development upon those “western” countries which 
are economically ahead of the rest. The history of eco- 
nomic development for many generations past suggests 
that it has tended to promote international trade in 
general and that the older industrial countries have 
have profited greatly from industrial development else- 
where. For example, the per capita import of manu- 
factures into the British Dominions in 1926-29 was 
forty to fifty times greater than that into China and 
India. Even the net import was about fifty per cent 
greater, although China and India had thirty times the 
population of the economically more developed Do- 
minions. 

The general conclusion reached from specialized 
studies of this subject is that further industrialization 
of the underdeveloped countries is likely to benefit the 
others also. Unfortunately, however, financial and 
trade relations between countries have been seriously 
upset by two world wars and a period of acute depres- 
sion in the 1930's. The resulting breakdowns in normal 
trade, the imposition by governments of drastic import 
restrictions and severe currency regulations have all 
combined to create abnormal conditions; and, in such 
conditions, it cannot be assumed that continued indus- 
trialization will necessarily cause world trade to expand. 
It would seem that total exports of manufactures from 
the older industrial countries are likely to decline be- 
cause of industrialization elsewhere, but they tend to 
change in character. First, machinery and other cap- 
ital equipment increases in importance. Then, as more 
people in the economically developing countries earn 
more money, their demand for goods becomes more 
diversified, as do the imports into their countries for 
which they can now afford to pay. Some exporting 
industries would seem certain to lose in this process, 
and industrialization, particularly if it is rapid, may 
therefore cause a certain amount of friction and call 
for resourcefulness and adaptability on the part of 
those exporters whose wares are less in demand. The 
shoe is likely to pinch somewhere for a time, although, 
in the long run, more people will find themselves liv- 
ing more comfortably as economic development goes 
on. 

One of the classic studies on industrialization and 
foreign trade, published by the League of Nations, 
concludes that “all countries have a common interest 
in promoting an economic development in others that 
does not run against sound international trade rela- 
tions.” The same study contains a warning that eco- 
nomic development should not be allowed to proceed 
by uncoordinated national measures. International ac- 
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tion is essential to prevent disturbances and to restore 
a healthy international economy to.the world. 


e. Summary 


We have reached the last segment of our circle, and 
it may be appropriate to attempt a summary of our 
conclusions. 

We saw that most of the world’s inhabitants live in 
the economically underdeveloped countries, which did 
not participate in the “western” industrial revolution 
that began in England in the late eighteenth century. 
These underdeveloped countries now share widespread 
overpopulation, underemployment, poverty, illiteracy 
and extremely low standards of living and health. They 
are underdeveloped chiefly because they lack certain 
essential means to exploit their natural resources. These 
means include precise knowledge of what those re- 
sources are, capital for essential investment to develop 
them, administrators, trained personnel and skilled 
workers, and essential factors of production, ranging 
from transportation and electric power to insurance 
facilities, and the existence of steady markets. 

When the Industrial Revolution occurred in England, 
that country already had a powerful and enterprising 
merchant class, with both the capital and the initiative 
to take swift advantage of the new mechanical and 
engineering discoveries. Agriculture had recently under- 
gone a revolution of its own which increased the out- 
put of food, and a little later vast overseas territories 
began to supply the growing population of England. 
Some necessary raw materials were waiting to be 
exploited in Great Britain, and others could be obtained 
on favorable terms from the overseas empire. The 
various elements necessary for industrialization were 
thus found in conjunction, and private enterprise made 
immediate use of them, profiting also by the supply of 
unprotected labor which the agricultural revolution 
made available for its new factories. 

In America, conditions were not quite the same, but 
there the farmers were able by their own efforts to 
maintain the rapidly growing population of the towns, 
where openings for skill and initiative offered enormous 
possibilities to worker and investor alike. 

In the case of today’s underdeveloped countries, for- 
midable problems exist. Often there is no mercantile class 
ready to become the entrepreneurs of a new society, 
and in many lands the educated classes show active 
distaste for the industrial or commercial life. The mass 
of the people is far too poor to have money for invest- 
ment or for the purchase of manufactured goods. In- 
adequate knowledge of the prospects before a new 
industry is an added deterrent to those who have 
capital. 

In these circumstances, governments have come to 
play a very important role in economic development, 
extending in some countries to complete control. In all 
underdeveloped countries, economic development in- 
volves tasks of a magnitude which calls for central 
planning and coordination; and, while the assistance of 
governments is essential, governments themselves re- 
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quire international help in carrying out those huge 
tasks. 

Such tasks include surveys of natural and manpower 
resources, including censuses, development of electric 
power and transportation facilities, a nationwide cam- 
paign against illiteracy and the provision of technical 
training at all levels, the improvement of health stand- 
ards, increasing the output of agriculture, the encour- 
agement of selected new industries chosen for their 
potential contribution to the common welfare and the 
provision or encouragement of both national and for- 
eign capital for investment purposes. 

Help is given by the United Nations and specialized 
agencies through technical assistance, through interna- 
tional loans and through the machinery for regular con- 
sultation and for specialized publications provided by 
the international organizations. Side by side with num- 
erous bilateral programs of technical aid, the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies are assisting gov- 
ernments on request by providing them with interna- 
tionally recruited experts and with fellowships for their 
own nationals to study abroad. Since 1950, more than 
8.000 experts have been sent out under the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
and more than 15,000 fellowships have been awarded. 
These experts and fellows are working in every area of 
difficulty encountered in the process of economic de- 
velopment. They are using their experience to help 
governments grapple with every sort of problem. 

The whole process of economic development is 
closely followed by the four United Nations regional 
economic commissions, in which governments con- 
tinually compare their experiences and attempt to deal 
with certain regional problems, such as river develop- 
ment, by a pooling of effort in the general interest. 

Loans by the International Bank and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation are one source of capital 
for investment in economic projects, but a continuing 
shortage of such capital persists, partly because of the 










scarcity of savings which might be used for investment 
in underdeveloped countries and partly because of 
hesitation on the part of other governments and in- 
vestors to risk capital in politically unstable areas or in 
economic ventures with an uncertain future. 

The Economic and Social Council keeps under con- 
stant review not only technical assistance operations 
but the whole trend of world economic development, 
and it has become a central clearing house for discus- 
sion of all relevant problems. The publications of the 
United Nations Secretariat, both on the broader and on 
the particularized aspects of economic development, 
have established themselves as authoritative sources of 
information, both for governments and for others inter- 
ested in the subject. 

Economic development is the principal tool by which 
the earning power of the people can be increased. In 
the long run, a reasonable income will be no less im- 
portant to the well-being of the underprivileged than 
better health and a more adequate diet. It is, indeed, 
essential that care be taken to provide gainful employ- 
ment for the millions, especially children and young 
people, who are now being saved by the introduction of 
improved medical methods and modern hygiene. It is 
no less important to play for the future of the millions 
who may become redundant on the farms as modern 
methods increase the output of the land while greatly 
reducing the labor involved. 

Not the least important aspect of economic develop- 
ment is the remarkable opportunity it is giving for dis- 
cussion and exchange of knowledge. For the first time, 
technical assistance and related activities are making it 
possible to bring the entire world’s experience and 
skills to bear upon each individual country’s problems. 
While the international organizations are using eco- 
nomic development, as the Charter requires, to raise 
living standards, they are also finding in it a means to 
further world cooperation and to promote the friend- 
ship of nations. 


Itu has helped Ethiopia in establishing a telecommunications institute for training managerial and operational personnel. 
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4 i YEAR 1960 has been designated 
“Visit the USA” year by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and fifty states are 
planning celebrations and entertain- 
ments for the foreign visitor. 

Visitors to the Soviet Union can 
now cross the Caucasian mountains, 
hunt in Crimea, visit Siberia and 
travel by road from Brest to Moscow. 

Fifty-five comfortable hotels have 
been built on the Bulgarian coast of 
the Black Sea in the last two years. 

A paved road now runs from Mex- 
ico’s frontier with the United States 
to the borders of Guatemala. 

The United Kingdom has abolished 
visas. 

These and other inducements to 
international travel were offered by 
the members of the United Nations 
Transport and Communications Com- 
mission during its ninth session held 
at United Nations Headquarters from 
May 4 to 14. 

Among the subjects of world-wide 
scope which the Commission consid- 
ered were questions concerning the 
international transport of dangerous 
goods and technical assistance in the 
field of transportation. It also dis- 
cussed the question of the future 
handling of its own remaining activi- 
ties in view of the coming into being 
of the Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (IMCO) to 
which all of the Commission’s mari- 
time functions would be transferred. 

Established in 1946, the Commis- 
sion is one of the functional bodies of 
the Economic and Social Council, 
charged with advising the Council on 
questions relating to transport and 
communications and of coordinating 
the work of the intergovernmental 
agencies and other international or- 


Technical assistance enables Turkish 
technicians to study British railways. 
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A_ scene familiar to international 

travelers. Ehe promotion of tourism 

and international travel is the aim of 
the Commission. 


ganizations active in this field. Its 
terms of reference include problems 
relating, for example, to postal com- 
munications, telecommunications, avia- 
tion, shipping and inland transport, 
including rail and road transport and 
inland navigation. The Commission 
was also charged with examining fully, 
assisted by the necessary experts, the 
question of the establishment of a 
world-wide intergovernmental shipping 
organization to deal with technical 
matters. The Commission’s efforts in 
this direction led to the creation of 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMcO), which 
recently began functioning. 

Since its establishment, the Com- 
mission’s initiative has resulted in a 
number of international conventions 
being concluded on road transport, 
customs formalities, tourism and the 
importation of private motor vehicles. 

The Commission consists of one 
representative from each of fifteen 
members of the United Nations select- 
ed by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Present composition of the Com- 
mission is Austria, Bulgaria, Burma, 
China, Ecuador, France, Indonesia, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Norway, Romania, 
the USSR, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Venezuela. The offi- 
cers of the Commission for the pres- 
ent session were Assad Kotaite (Leb- 
anon), Chairman, and Petre Ionescu 
(Romania), Vice-Chairman. 


Easing International Travel 


The Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for a study directed to- 
ward the promotion of international 
travel and tourism and suggested that 
the Secretary-General, after consult- 
ing with the appropriate authorities, 
make recommendations “including the 
desirability of convening a world con- 
ference on these subjects.” The pro- 
posal, which will be submitted to the 
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twenty-eighth session of the Economic 
and Social Council in Geneva begin- 
ning June 30, would have the Secre- 
tary-General “bring up to date and 
pursue further” technical studies on 
international travel and_ tourism. 
Among other things, it recalls a res- 
olution adopted in 1958 by the Inter- 
national Union of Official Travel Or- 
ganizations requesting the Council to 
convene an international diplomatic 
conference on the subject of interna- 
tional travel and the removal or re- 
duction of travel barriers after com- 
pletion of relevant technical studies. 
The proposal was adopted unanimous- 
ly. 


Sales Talk 


During the debate, in which eleven 
of the fifteen members of the Com- 
mission participated, several represen- 
tatives gave an account of the tourist 
attractions and travel facilities offered 
by their countries in terms which 
Donald V. Lowe of the United States 
approvingly described as the “finest 
kind of sales talk.” Michail Voronichev 
of the USSR said that his Government 
attached great importance to ques- 
tions of tourism and took all measures 
to facilitate the travel of foreigners to 
the Soviet Union and of Soviet citizens 
to other countries. Since the last ses- 
sion of the Commission in January 
1957, much had been done to broaden 
the network of existing hotel accom- 
modations and for the creation of fa- 
cilities for foreign tourists. In all large 
cities in the Soviet Union which might 
be of interest to foreign visitors, he 
continued, it was easy to obtain ap- 
propriate hotel accommodation and 
services. Thus, in Moscow, when tens 
of thousands of tourists arrived at the 
peak of the season, hotel accommoda- 
tion was now available for 35,000 
visitors. This represented an increase 
of 25 per cent over 1956. New hotels 


had been built and more accommoda- 
tion created “based on the latest ac- 
complishments in that field,” taking 
account of the “demanding tastes of 
tourists accustomed to comfortable ac- 
commodation.” 

Inland transport to points of inter- 
est within the Soviet Union had been 
improved, and an aviation agreement, 
made in 1958 with foreign authorities, 
had brought about a system of unified 
transportation which made air travel 
much easier and connected the Soviet 
Union with European and Asian lands. 

Tourists could now cross the Cau- 
casian mountains, hunt in Crimea and 
other areas, visit Siberia and travel by 
motor transport on the new highway 
linking Brest to Moscow—a distance 
of 1,600 kilometres. Travel in the 
USSR had also become cheaper, Mr. 
Voronichey stated. Visitors now re- 
ceived two and a half times more 
roubles than the official rate of ex- 
change for foreign currency. In 1957 
and early 1958, he concluded, 480,- 
000 foreign visitors had come to the 
USSR; in the same period more than 
715,000 Soviet citizens had gone over- 
seas. Passport, visa and other frontier 
formalities, including customs, had 
been simplified throughout the Soviet 
Union. 


“Visit the USA” Year 


In 1957, residents of the United 
States had spent more than two bil- 
lion dollars on foreign travel, said 
Donald V. Lowe, who later formally 
presented the resolution. This amount, 
he said, was $600 million more than 
was spent in the previous four years. 
Describing the interest of his Govern- 
ment in the support and promotion of 
international travel, Mr. Lowe in- 
formed the members of the Commis- 
sion that the year 1960 had been 
designated by President Eisenhower 
as “Visit the USA” year. In all the 
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A section of the Pan-American Highway, an important artery in Mexico’s expanding communications system. 


fifty states, he said, plans were under 
way to develop promotional programs, 
celebrations and special events to en- 
tertain visitors in 1960 and to inform 
them not only of the material accom- 
plishments but also of the cultural, 
political and religious life in the United 
States. 

Despite great progress made in re- 
ducing or eliminating barriers to free- 
dom of travel between nations, Mr. 
Lowe said, there were obviously still 
many countries which for various 
reasons had not taken steps to en- 
courage and facilitate travel, as rec- 
ommended by the Commission and 
other international bodies. The United 
States, he said, would continue to sup- 
port and encourage all activities in- 
tended to promote the development of 
travel throughout the world. 

A paved road now ran from Mex- 
ico’s frontier with the United States 
to the Guatemalan border, said Mex- 
ico’s Medina Urbizu. He emphasized 
the important function of transport 
not only as a means of communica- 
tion but also as a means of promoting 
international understanding. It was in 
this spirit that his country had made 
efforts to expand its road system, its 
railways, its airlines and other means 
of communication, taking particular 
care to coordinate the work under- 
taken in each sector. 


Fifty-Five Hotels in Two Years 


During the last two years Bulgaria 
had built fifty-five comfortable hotels 
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on 'the Black Sea, its representative, 
Petkov Dokov Doinov, informed ‘the 
Commission. As far as motorists were 
concerned, the roads had been im- 
proved and new service stations built. 
Bulgaria also applied the Convention 
on Customs Facilities for Touring and 
the Customs Convention for the Tem- 
porary Importation of Private Road 
Vehicles, although it had not formally 
acceded to those instruments. Cus- 
toms formalities had been reduced to 
a minimum, and there was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining tourist visas. Bul- 
garia recognized the triptych, the car- 
net and the international driving li- 
cense and was seeking agreements with 
adjacent countries with a view to sim- 
plifying frontier formalities. 

Mr. Doinov sail that Bulgaria was 
ready to accede to the Convention on 
Road Traffic and recognized WHO's 
standards concerning physical fitness 
of drivers and already applied them to 
a great extent. Like several other 
countries, Bulgaria considered that 
there were a number of questions 
which should be settled in the United 
Nations; Mr. Doinov had in mind, in 
particular, the classes of motor ve- 
hicles in respect of which domestic 
permits would be recognized abroad, 
the period for which the license was 
valid and any changes to be made in 
the Protocol on Road Traffic. He did 
not think that regional agreements 
should be concluded on a uniform sys- 
tem of road signs and signals. 

Sir Cyril Birtchnell said that the 


number of foreign tourists visiting the 
United Kingdom was constantly on 
the increase. His Government had 
abolished visas and concluded agree- 
ments with other countries to recog- 
nize collective passports. 

Fien Ehrlig of Norway said that he 
would not say much about his coun- 
try. “Go to Norway and see what we 
have done.” Louis T. Audibou extend- 
ed a welcome to all who had “surely 
sometime” visited France to “come 
again.” Exchange formalities had been 
eased; the road network was being 
increased by new highways from Paris 
to most of the provinces; steps had 
been taken to improve existing cus- 
toms and frontier formalities. 


Views of Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


Also heard at the Commission’s ses- 
sion were two representatives of non- 
governmental organizations active in 
the field of transport. These represen- 
tatives reviewed the progress that had 
been achieved in the sphere of inter- 
national travel and also dwelt on some 
of the shortcomings. Mrs. Marcelle 
R. Kling of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce (Icc) urged the 
abolition of airport taxes levied in 
some countries, the extension of hotel 
networks and the elimination of tax 
certificates required by some govern- 
ments. Those three points, she said, 
had been the subjects of resolutions 
adopted by the Icc at its last congress 
in Washington. 
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Although his organization was grat- 
ified by the considerable progress 
achieved since 1947, many countries 
had not followed the recommenda- 
tions of experts and had continued 
certain practices instituted during the 
war, said Roberts M. Firth of the 
International Union of Official Travel 
Organizations. Indeed, in some cases, 
even greater obstacles to international 
travel had been imposed. The lack of 
uniformity had become particularly 
inconvenient because, he pointed out, 
there was an increasing tendency for 
tourists to visit a number of countries 
in the course of a single journey. It 
was desirable to convene an interna- 
tional conference under United Na- 
tions auspices, if only to exchange in- 
formation which would indicate the 
possibility of introducing a more uni- 
form system. Such a conference, he 
said, would be attended by experts on 
health, customs, immigration, trans- 
portation and tourism, prepared to 
consider not only the recommenda- 


tions already made, but also any addi- 
tional suggestions which might be put 
forward. 


Asian Needs 


The needs of Asian countries were 
stressed by Abdulmuttalip Denunin- 
grat of Indonesia, who said that most 
of the countries in Southeast Asia 
were seriously handicapped by the lack 
of international highways. There was 
general awareness on the part of the 
governments concerned of the need to 
develop international highway links to 
foster economic, social and cultural 
development. He therefore hoped that 
full support would be given to the 
work of zonal working groups and 
that sufficient funds would be made 
available for developing an adequate 
international highway system in Asia. 
The same view was expressed by the 
representative from Burma. 

Munir Kreidie of Lebanon paid 
tribute to the United Nations, the 
specialized agencies and the various 


intergovernmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations which had 
worked to facilitate international trav- 
el and transport, to simplify customs 
formalities and, above all, to improve 
road traffic. He urged the adoption of 
the resolution sponsored by the United 
States and supported the suggestion 
made by the International Union of 
Official Travel Organizations. 


International Transport of 
Dangerous Goods 

Apart from explosives, which are 
always dangerous, a list of such goods 
would include, for example, gases 
compressed, liquefied or dissolved 
under pressure; inflammable liquids 
and solids or substances liable to spon- 
taneous combustion; substances which 
can catch fire on coming into contact 
with water or substances which are 
poisonous, infectious, radioactive or 
corrosive. The problems involved in 
their transportation have engaged the 
attention of the United Nations since 
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1950 when the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission first. suggest- 
ed that a study should be made of 
these problems 

A committee of experts which met 
initially in 1954 and again in 1956 
made recommendations concerning the 
classification, listing and labelling of 
dangerous goods, the shipping papers 
for such goods, and also recommenda- 
tions about the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in working out uniform regula- 
tions for the packing of dangerous 
goods. The problem is kept periodical- 
ly under review by the Economic and 
Social Council 

The Commission at this session had 
before it a series of recommendations 
drawn up by a new committee of eight 
experts, established by the Economic 
and Social Council in 1957, which 
met in Geneva in March this year. 
The recommendations, which were 
adopted unanimously by the Commis- 
sion, would, among other things, en- 
trust to the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency the drafting, in consulta- 
tion with the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, of proposals on 
the transport of radioactive materials; 
would convene a small group of ex- 
perts to deal with problems concern- 
ing the listing of explosives and pro- 
cedures for the packing of such sub- 
stances; and would provide a symbol 





to be used in labelling all corrosives 
(see illustration). 


Technical Assistance 


Ihe Commission had before it a 
note by the Secretary-General on tech- 
nical assistance activities in the field of 
transport and communications. It 
stated that the technical assistance 
given by the United Nations included 
the provision of experts and techni- 
cians, granting of fellowships and 
scholarships, organization of seminars 
and training centres, and supply of 
equipment for demonstration pur- 
poses. Of the total of 776 experts in 
the field in 1958 under the auspices 
of the United Nations, ninety-eight 
were working in transport and com- 
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munications. Of these, fourteen were 
working on railways, fifteen on ports 
and shipping, eleven on highways, two 
on inland waterways, one on trans- 
port in general, thirty on meteorology 
and twenty-five on telecommunica- 
tions. There were, moreover, three 
United Nations experts in postal or- 
ganization in the field during the year. 
The total of fellowships granted under 
transport and communications in 1958 
was 129: thirteen in railways, twenty- 
four in highways, four in inland water- 
ways, thirty in ports and shipping, 
thirty-seven in  telecommunications, 
and twenty-one in meteorology. In ad- 
dition, the note said, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
made available 132 experts and award- 
ed forty-five fellowships in the course 
of the year. The note also gave a sta- 
tistical summary of the assistance pro- 
vided by region and country. 

The Commission noted the infor- 
mation provided by the Secretary- 
General. 


Future Handling of the 
Commission’s Activities 


The Economic and Social Council 
had requested the Commission, in 
view of the fact that the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organ- 
ization had come into existence, to 
submit a final report on the Com- 





mission’s work, including recommen- 
dations for future arrangements for 
handling the remaining activities 
hitherto performed by it. 

After deciding that certain current 
subjects, such as facilitating interna- 
tional travel and transport, transport 
of dangerous goods, technical assist- 
ance, and travel and transport statis- 
tics, should continue to receive the at- 
tention of the Council, members dis- 
cussed at some length the question of 
whether or not the Commission should 
be continued. Several members—the 
representatives of Bulgaria, Burma, 
Indonesia, Romania and the USSR— 
felt that the continuation of the Com- 
mission would provide the best means 
for assisting the Council in discharg- 
ing its responsibilities in this respect. 
Other members—including the repre- 
sentatives of France, the United King- 
dom and the United States—felt that 
while the Commission had served a 
useful purpose, its most effective con- 
tribution had now been made and that 
the Council could henceforth more 
effectively deal with the problems in 
question. The representative of Nor- 
way expressed the view that there was 
much to be said on both sides. 

No recommendation was made by 
the Commission, but the views of the 
various members who participated in 
the debate were embodied in the Com- 
mission’s report to the Council. 


An airplane wing is a handy spot for transporting a radioisotope. 





EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 21) 


territories were demanding a complete 
system of education which would lead 
to examinations identical with those 
set in the United Kingdom itself. At 
present the indigenous inhabitants 
were less hostile to technical educa- 
tion, but were not yet receptive to 
commercial or handicraft education, 
which they considered inferior to the 
type originally proposed to them. The 
demand for schools and teachers was 
now assunting unprecedented propor- 
tions. As long as the available re- 
sources had kept pace with that de- 
mand, the quality of education was 
maintained. Needs of exceptional 
scope now had to be met, but, al- 
though the territories’ resources were 
small by comparison with those of the 
industrial countries, programs of free, 
universal primary education had been 
drawn up. 


Later, in replying to members’ 
questions, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative said that the passionate thirst 
for knowledge which had to be satis- 
fied did not in fact exist everywhere, 
nor was it always of the same in- 
tensity. It was also unclear whether 
it was the approach of independence 
that stimulated that eagerness or 
whether, on the contrary, it was that 
eagerness that gave rise to the desire 
for self-government. In some cases it 
was still very difficult to foster that 
thirst for knowledge, in Bechuanaland 
and Swaziland, for instance, and even 
in parts of Kenya. It was important, 
in such cases, that those responsible 
for education should have sufficient 
authority to persevere in the accom- 
plishment of their task. 


Remarkable Advances 


Citing what he described as “re- 
markable advances” in British-admin- 
istered territories, Mr. Houghton said 
that in Kenya, between 1946 and 
1958, the number of primary schools 
had risen from 2,000 to 3,600 and 
the number of children attending them 
from 200,000 to 504,000. During the 
same period, the number of inter- 
mediate schools had increased from 
56 to 615 and attendance from 7,000 
to 68,000. The number of secondary 
schools had risen from four to thirty- 
one and attendance from 450 to 4,500. 
The number of teachers had grown 
from 1,980 to 10,500, and public ex- 
penditure on education had increased 
from £148,935 to £2,500,198. 

The United Kingdom representa- 
tive added that equally encouraging 
figures could be cited for other ter- 
ritories under British administration 
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such as Nigeria, Uganda, and North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia. He noted 
that the situation was somewhat differ- 
ent in Jamaica. The Caribbean island 
had a very old tradition of education, 
but the benefits of education had long 
been reserved to a small number of 
urban inhabitants. After the war, when 
the entire population had wanted to 
enjoy those benefits, mainly because 
of encouragement by the United King- 
dom, the Government had not been in 
a position to meet its wishes. 

Mr. Houghton assured the Com- 
mittee that his Government’s vigorous 
economic policy would now enable it 
to achieve its goals, and it planned to 
institute free, compulsory primary 
education for all children by 1962. 
At the same time, secondary, higher 
and adult education had made great 
strides. The total allocated by the 
United Kingdom Government for 
university education in the period 
1955-1960 was over £6.9 million. 


Expedition in New Guinea 


Recounting educational conditions 
in Netherlands New Guinea, Dr. J. 
V. de Bruyn stressed that progress 
there should be viewed against the 
background of the territory’s overall 
development, to which the Netherlands 
was devoting sums which had risen 
from 15.5 million guilders in 1950 to 
66 million in 1957. 


The increased expenditure was at- 
tributable to the large-scale economic, 
social and educational development 
and ,to the steady expansion of the 
area under the effective control of the 
Netherlands administration, which 
had increased from 126,000 square 
kilometres in 1950 to 264,000 in 1957. 


Great strides had been made in the 
construction of housing, hospitals and 
schools and in the improvement and 
extension of airports and harbors. Par- 
ticular attention had been paid to the 
development of public health serv- 
ices; expenditure for that purpose had 
increased from 1.9 million guilders in 
1950 to 7 million in 1958, and the 
number of doctors had risen from 
nineteen to eighty during the same 
period. 


Describing current efforts to probe 
further into the unadministered in- 
terior regions, he said that during 
May a modern scientific expedition 
with the latest scientific and technical 
equipment, including helicopters, was 
starting a six-month project of re- 
search in anthropological, linguistic 
and other fields. The data collected 
would be of utmost importance for 
the further development of this hither- 
to unknown region. The project had 
been organized jointly by the Nether- 
lands Society for Scientific Research 





and the Royal Netherlands Geographic 
Society, and it had been made possible 
by a substantial financial contribution 
of the Netherlands Government. The 
greater part of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants lived in rural areas, and village 
schools of various classifications could 
be regarded as the backbone of the 
educational system. Selected pupils 
from village schools might attend con- 
tinuation schools offering three-year 
courses intended to prepare the pupils 
for education at the post-primary level. 
The number of continuation schools 
had increased, the attendance of Pa- 
puan pupils had risen, and vocational 
education had been extended. 

Dr. de Bruyn said that “great ef- 
forts” had been put into the develop- 
ment of education in Netherlands 
New Guinea. From 1950 to 1958 the 
total number of schools and special 
courses had increased from 652 to 
1,203 and the number of pupils from 
31,395 to 52,912, while the number 
of teachers had increased from 952 
to 1,940. Educational facilities had 
almost doubled in a period of eight 
years. 

Educational conditions in Guam, 
American Samoa and the Virgin Is- 
lands, the three dependent territories 
administered by the United States, 
were outlined by Dr. Arthur Harris, 
Director of Field Operations in the 
Office of Education of the United 
States. He said that in the United 
States the policy of the federal govern- 
ment was to contribute directly to the 
financial support of public education, 
provided by states, territories and lo- 
calities, only when such assistance 
would result in the recognition of a 
particular need, or in situations where 
activities of the federal government 
or ownership of real property by the 
United States had limited local and 
state tax revenues for adequate sup- 
port of free public education. Legisla- 
tion authorizing such programs of as- 
sistance stipulated that Guam and the 
Virgin Islands would be treated as 
states and assistance would be made 
available to them on the same basis 
as to the states. 


One program recently initiated pro- 
vided for the extension of library 
services to rural areas. Thus, in Guam 
and the Virgin Islands branch public 
libraries were being set up in small 
communities and “bookmobiles” pro- 
vided to serve rural families. Periodi- 
cals, sound recordings and films were 
also supplied for circulation in rural 
areas. 

Enrolments in primary and _ sec- 
ondary schools in the three United 
States territories in 1957-58 represent- 
ed from approximately 28 per cent to 
35 per cent of the total population. In 
Guam, free and compulsory primary 
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education was initiated in 1900 for all 
children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. High school were 
first offered in 1917. An evening high 
school was opened in 1925. The Ter- 
ritorial College of Guam was opened 
in 1952 to a membership of 190 stu- 
dents, largely for teacher training. 
Since that time curricula in general 
academic courses and business admin- 
istration had been and some 
600 were now enrolled. In 1960 the 
college would move into a completely 
new and modern plant, on which con- 
struction had just begun. 


courses 


added 


Problems in Papua 


Educational conditions in a 
ber of other dependencies in the Pa- 
cific region were described by the rep- 
resentatives of Australia and New 
Zealand. Despite many handicaps, 
such as linguistic difficulties and cli- 
matic conditions, steady progress was 
reported. Thus, in the vast territory 
of Papua the estimated population of 
nearly half a million are known to 
speak at least 165 separate languages. 

R. H. Robertson said that the Aus- 
tralian administration's educational 
policy in Papua was to promote the 
political, social and economic advance- 
ment of the people, to encourage a 
blending of cultures and bring about 
the voluntary acceptance of Christian- 
ity by the indigenous people 

To attain those objectives, the ad- 
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Mobile clinics help to improve health standards and have brought child 
welfare services to remote areas of Papua. Here, Dr. Joan Refshauge, 
Government infant welfare officer, advises a mother about her child. 


the total annual expenditure on edu- 
cation by the administration and by 
the missions. In 1953 there had been 
twenty-nine government schools (pri- 
mary and post-primary); on June 30, 
1958, the number of government 
schools had been ninety-one and that 
of mission schools 671. In 1949, the 
total number of pupils enrolled had 
been 39,802; by June 30, 1958, the 
figure had risen to 47,475, of whom 
5.846 were in government schools and 
41,629 in schools. The total 
number of teachers in 1949 had been 
1,047; in 1958 there were 1,572. Mr. 
Robertson said the administration was 
concentrating on the expansion of pri- 
which it believed 


mission 


mary education, 


would, in due course, solve the prob- 
lem of adult illiteracy. There had 
been a widespread development of 
women’s clubs and increasing use was 
being made of broadcasts, films, li- 
braries and newspapers. Apprentice- 
ship and other forms of vocational 
training, and agricultural extension 
programs were promoting the ad- 
vancement of the indigenous com- 


demonstrations of adult edu- 
cation techniques had also been given 
by experts from the South Pacific 
Commission 


munities; 


With reference to indigenous par- 
ticipation in the development of edu- 
cation, the Education Ordinance em- 
powered local government councils to 
build schools, to share in the responsi- 


bility for the upkeep of such schools 
and to take other decisions subject to 
the approval of the Director of Edu- 
cation. Each local council had estab- 
lished an education committee which 
maintained close liaison with the De- 
partment of Education. 

Education in the territory was free 
at all stages. The administration pro- 
vided free board, accommodation and 
transport for students to and from 
their homes; it also met the expenses 


incurred by indigenous students 
awarded scholarships for secondary 
education in Australia. Information 


material received from the United 
Nations, such as pamphlets and film 
strips, was distributed to schools. 
Thomas P. Davin of New Zealand 
reported steady if unspectacular edu- 
cational progress in the Cook Islands, 
where the number of pupils in pri- 
mary schools had- risen from 2,824 on 
five islands in 1946 to nearly four 
thousand on eleven islands at the 
present time. In 1946 the Education 
Officer was assisted by seven New 
Zealand teachers and 118 Cook Is- 
lands teachers and student teachers. 
Today the primary department of the 
education system had a total of 242 
Cook Islands teachers and a number of 
others with New Zealand training. In 
the Teachers Training College there 
were seventy-two trainees. _Post- 
primary education had been given to 
a selected number of students since 
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School children in the Cook Islands receive a daily issue of free milk. 
Powdered milk is brought 1,800 miles from New Zealand as there are no 
dairy herds in the islands, scattered over 850 square miles of ocean. 


1950. In 1954, staff training classes 
were established to raise the academic 
level of administration employees. In 
1946 a scholarship scheme offering 
higher education to selected promis- 
ing pupils had been inaugurated by 
his Government and, by the beginning 
of this year, seventy-seven students 
had benefited. The first to graduate 
from a university college had returned 
to the Cook Islands this year. 
Educational opportunities for Cook 


Islanders were provided by New 
Zealand correspondence schools, in 
which enrolments had __ increased. 


Each year four to six teachers visited 
New Zealand to observe methods in 
selected schools. The first Cook Is- 
lands Infant Reader was used in 1958 
and further books were being pre- 
pared to complete a series. Vocational 
training was offered for boys and do- 


mestic science for girls. 


Spear-Guns and Singing 


Free milk was now supplied daily 
to children in all schools in the islands, 
while medical clinics had been estab- 
lished at several schools. Direct adult 
education was offered to young men 
on the island of Raratonga. Classes 
ranged from mathematics and English, 
practical mechanics and spear-gun 
making, to singing. Turning to edu- 
cation in the Tokelau Islands, Mr. 
Davin noted that each island had 
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its own school, equipped with a radio 
set; all received copies of a booklet 
giving plans and data for radio les- 
sons from the school broadcast sys- 
tem of Western Samoa. These lessons 
had helped the standard of work, 
especially in English. Tokelau teachers 
were regularly brought into Western 
Samoa for refresher courses. Gifted 
children received their secondary edu- 
cation in Western Samoa, the cost of 
the scholarship scheme being shared 
by the New Zealand Government, the 
Western Samoa Government and the 


church missions. Thanks to that 
scheme, all teachers were now Toke- 
lauans. Two indigenous inhabitants 


were at present taking the medical 
practitioner's course at the Suva Med- 
ical School in Fiji. 


Points in Debate 


The overall educational progress re- 
ported in most of the dependent ter- 
ritories evoked general satisfaction 
during the Committee’s debate. Sev- 
eral representatives noted the con- 
siderable increase in school enrolment 
in many territories during the past six 
vears. Other speakers appreciated the 
increased government expenditures on 
various forms of education in the ter- 
ritories. 

Despite these and other encourag- 
ing signs, non-administering members 
of the Committee regretted that the 


illiteracy percentage in several of the 
territories was still high. Stressing the 
vital role of education in the advance 
ment of dependent peoples toward 
self-government, representatives hoped 
that it will soon be possible to intro- 
duce free and compulsory education 
in all the territories. 

Chandra S. Jha, of India, thought 
that the reports before the Committee 
showed that progress had been made 
since educational matters were re- 
viewed in 1956, but that progress was 
still very limited in relation to the 
needs of the territories. While ac- 
knowledging the financial and admin- 
istrative difficulties facing the admin- 
istering authorities, Mr. Jha said it 
was undeniable that the results were, 
for the most part, far from adequate. 

Spectacular progress had, he con- 
sidered, been made in the territories 
administered by the United States. 
Primary education was now free and 
compulsory; secondary, technical and 
vocational education were open to all, 
and higher education was developing 
rapidly. Mr. Jha also considered that 
Papua under Australian administra- 
tion was perhaps unique in the fact 
that both public education and educa- 
tion provided by mission schools were 
completely free. This deserved special 
mention. The task was relatively easier 
in the territories under New Zealand 
administration but the administering 
authority should be congratulated on 
the zeal it had shown. Noteworthy 
progress had also been made in 
French West Africa. The United King- 
dom’s efforts in Nigeria were begin- 
ning to bear fruit. There the indige- 
nous authorities were primarily re- 
sponsible for developing education 
policies and putting them. into effect. 
On the whole, however, it Vyas still too 
early to appraise the results of the 
plans and programs which had been 
initiated. 

Noting the substantial progress in a 
number of non-self-governing _ terri- 
tories with regard to free and com- 
pulsory education, Mr. Jha _ pointed 
out that in territories under 
United Kingdom administration, edu- 
cation was neither free nor compul- 
sory. In some, such as the Fiji Islands, 
primary education was actually very 
costly. He hoped that the situation 
described in a recent UNESCO report 
was only a temporary one. 


some 


The Indian representative found it 
was encouraging that the percentage 
of girls attending primary schools was 
generally high and was between 30 
and 50 per cent of the total enrolment, 
except in Uganda, Gambia, French 
West Africa, French Equatorial Afri- 
ca, Aden and Somalia, where the pro- 
portion was too low. India attached 
the greatest importance to that prob- 
lem. The percentage of girls attending 








primary schools in India, for example, 
had increased from 3 per cent in 1947 
to 11.4 per cent in 1956, when the first 
development plan ended. It was to be 
~—hoped that it would not be long before 
all women in India would have re- 
ceived primary education. 


Secondary Education 


A number of speakers welcomed 
the efforts being made in some terri- 
tories to diversify secondary education 
by establishing technical and voca- 
tional schools. The stress on agricul- 
tural education in some areas was 
especially welcomed. 

Daniel A. Chapman, of Ghana, 
considered that a significant feature 
of the reports was the increasing ex- 
tent to which curricula in some terri- 
tories were being adapted to local 
needs by the inclusion of the vernac- 
ular languages on an equal footing 
with the metropolitan languages, by 
the study of local customs, history 
and traditions, and by the introduc- 
tion of practical subjects such as home 
economics, handicrafts and agricul- 
ture. Another sign of progress was the 
extension of courses in secondary 
schools and the recognition in many 
territories of the need for qualified in- 
digenous personnel to replace non- 
Africans in branches of the local ad- 
ministration. 

Nevertheless, Ghana felt that the 
rate of expansion in secondary educa- 
tion was still slow. Mr. Chapman said 
that in only five out of fifty territories 
was it comparable to that in his coun- 
try since 1951, when an African par- 
liamentary majority had become re- 
sponsible for educational matters. In 
spite of a reported expansion, there 
were only seventeen secondary schools 
in Northern Rhodesia and five in 
Bechuanaland. The ratio of the enrol- 
ment to that in primary schools was 
still very low. In multiracial territories 
such as Kenya, the General African 
Federation and the Belgian Congo, 
there was evidence of discrimination 
in education. In the whole of British 
East Africa, the only secondary school 
open to Africans was Makerere Col- 
lege, while in the Central African 
Federation there were only two avail- 
able for Africans. 

The much-vaunted concept of part- 
nership should begin in the field of 
education if it was not to remain a 
mere catchword, Mr. Chapman de- 
clared. 

The responsibility of the United 
Nations in promoting the educational 
advancement of dependent peoples 
so that they would be fully capable 
of taking over the responsibilities of 
self-government was a point made by 
N. T. D. Kanakaratne of Ceylon. He 
believed there were some parallels 
between the problems of newly in- 
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Hygiene is an important subject in Kenya's schools. The teacher of the 
Brook Estate School, near Nairobi, seen conducting the daily inspection. 


dependent countries in Asia and those 
facing the African territories which 
would soon be _ independent. The 
smooth transition to independence in 
Ceylon had been facilitated by the 
strong administrative tradition estab- 
lished by the United Kingdom, but the 
drawback had been that too much 
emphasis had been placed in the past 
on office work. As a result, inde- 
pendent Ceylon had faced a serious 
shortage of the technical specialists so 
urgently needed by newly independent 
countries. Those responsible should 
heed the mistakes made by their own 
and other countries in the past. He 
hoped that the educational systems in 
those territories would be balanced by 
the introduction of an adequate num- 
ber of technical training centres to 
ensure a supply of technical experts 
from among the local people and thus 
avoid the need to import costly for- 
eign technicians. 

Mr. Kanakaratne considered that 
the educational system in Ceylon un- 
der British administration had placed 
too much emphasis on English and 
European history and literature. If a 
similar policy were followed in the 
dependent territories, there was a 
danger that the reins of government 
might be taken over by a small group 
of people who had received an edu- 
cation alien from their own tradition 


which divorced them from the mass 
of their fellow countrymen. 


“Irresistible Flood” 


The representative of Ceylon paid 
tribute to the administering member 
states for the efforts they were making 
in the dependent territories to realize 
the Charter’s objectives. He thought 
the first half of the twentieth century 
would undoubtedly go down in history 
as a period notable above all else for 
the resurgence of dependent territories 
in Africa and Asia, and throughout 
the world. Developments since 1945 
had shown that that movement was an 
irresistible flood which could not be 
dammed, but must be channelled with 
the guidance and help of those re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the de- 
pendent territories. Such aid could, 
he believed, be more fruitful in educa- 
tion than in any other field. 


Committee’s Report 


Before concluding its session on 
May 19, the Committee adopted a 
special report on educational condi- 
tions in the dependent territories. In 
this ‘the Committee noted that the 
administering member nations gen- 
erally subscribe to the principles and 
objectives of education set forth by 
the General Assembly and were 
rapidly trying to achieve the broadest 
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possible extension of full educational 
opportunities to the peoples of the 
non-self-governing territories. 

In a general appraisal of recent edu- 
cational developments in the terri- 
tories, the Committee found there had 
been an appreciable increase in edu- 
cational facilities available in many of 
them. One of the most vigorous stim- 
uli for this increase, the Committee 
noted, was “the constantly growing 
urge for education on the part of the 
people themselves.”” Government ex- 
penditure on various forms of educa- 
tion and metropolitan grants had, it 
was noted, also increased. 

Nevertheless, the Committee, in its 
report, noted that in vast areas less 
than one tenth of school-age children 
are attending schools, while many do 
not remain at school for the minimum 
period needed to lay firm foundations 
for permanent literacy. 

“In many areas,” the report con- 
tinued, “the number of girls in pri- 
mary school is but a small f-action 
of the number of boys. While in a 
few territories an expansion of sec- 





Technical education paves the way for 
better health, harvests and homes in 
dependent areas. Above: agricultural 
research officers study groundnut 
strains in Northern Nigeria. Right: 
Students at the University College of 
the West Indies, Jamaica—one of sev- 
eral universities which have been es- 
tablished in British dependencies. 
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ondary education has taken place, in 
most such expansion has been limited 
and sometimes has not kept pace with 
the increase in population and in 
primary school enrolment. In some 
territories secondary school facilities 
are available for less than three per 
cent of the primary school population 
and only an insignificant number of 
girls continue their education above 
the primary level. The Committee 
notes that in some territories not only 
are school facilities inadequate and 
the period of schooling too short, but 
in some cases the quality of education 
requires considerable improvement.” 


Speedier Progress Needed 

While appreciating in general the 
progress made in recent years, the 
Committee believed that an acceler- 
ated pace of educational advancement 
is necessary. It noted that in those 
territories now approaching self-gov- 
ernment such an acceleration is al- 
ready taking place. To attain the aims 
of Chapter XI of the Charter the 
Committee felt that more rapid prog- 


ress in education should be ensured 
so that foundations may be laid for 
stability and progress after the attain- 
ment of self-government. 

Self-government, the Committee ob- 
served, could not be effectively main- 
tained without administrators, techni- 
cians and other trained personnel. At 
the same time every measure of social 
improvement and economic develop- 
ment presupposed a rise in the general 
level of education among the people 
as a whole. 

Recalling its repeated emphasis on 
the inextricable relationship between 
educational progress and improve- 
ments in economic and social life, 
the Committee considered that devel- 
opment in education, leading to the 
improvement of health through the 
teaching of hygiene and sanitation and 
to improved economic well-being by 
imparting professional and vocational 
skills, would increase the human re- 
sources available for further develop- 
ment and, in turn, should lead to 
accelerated improvement in educa- 
tional conditions. 

In stressing the “very real need” 
for planning future educational expan- 
sion, the Committee declared: “This 
need arises from the intense demand 
on the part of the people in most of 
the territories for modern school fa- 
cilities. As long as the available re- 
sources were sufficient to meet this 
demand, the problem of bringing edu- 
cation to the maximum number of 
pupils was not acute. But present as- 
pirations far outstrip the capacities 
of the territories to satisfy them, and 
the authorities, local and metropolitan, 
responsible for the promotion of edu- 
cation are faced with the insistent 
demand for the provision of the finan- 
cial means, of a teaching force ade- 
quate in number and in professional 
competence, and of all the other facili- 
ties required for the introduction of 
universal and free education.” 

In conclusion, the Committee con- 
sidered that “to provide a_ suitable 
education to the inhabitants of non- 
self-governing territories the need must 
be recognized for the adaptation of 
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the subjects and syllabuses of study 
“to local environment, culture and tra- 
dition, and, wherever possible, for 
using the vernacular language as the 
medium of instruction, at least in the 
early stages, and for teaching the 
main languages of the territory as well 
as a language of wide communication 
at all stages. Such recognition is re- 
flected in the curricula established in 
educational institutions in some terri- 
tories. In some others, where partici- 
pation of the indigenous inhabitants 
in the administration of education and 
the formulation of educational poli- 
cies has increased in recent years, 
there is greater evidence of the recog- 
nition and fulfilment of this need.” 


The Committee’s special report on 
education also dealt in detail with 
such topics as indigenous participa- 
tion in the formulation of educational 
policies and in their administration, 
race relations in education, adult edu- 
cation and eradication of illiteracy, 
education of girls and women, free 
and compulsory education, secondary 
and higher education, vocational and 
technical training, agricultural educa- 
tion and the training of medical and 
health personnel 


International Collaboration 


The important part played by inter- 
national collaboration in the economic, 
social and educational development 
of the territories was stressed during 
the debate, in which tributes were paid 
to the work of the specialized agen- 
cies. Administering members recounted 
numerous projects carried out by the 
specialized which affected 
dependent territories. 


agencies 


In citing various forms of interna- 
tional technical aid affecting British- 
administered territories, R. A. Brown- 
ing, of the United Kingdom, gave de- 
tails of various projects carried out by 
the specialized agencies in a number 
of territories during the last few years. 
He noted that surprise was sometimes 
expressed that the United Kingdom 
did not ask for a larger amount of 
international assistance for the terri- 
tories under British administration, but 
the reason was that those territories 
could ask for from the 
United Kingdom itself, which was al- 
ways ready to supply the required ex- 
perts and funds to the extent that its 
permitted. However, his 
Government was fully aware of the 
great value of international technical 
assistance and had, for example, 
strongly encouraged the territories for 
which it was responsible to submit re- 
quests for assistance to the Special 
Fund 


assistance 


resources 


Mr. Goedhart, of the Netherlands, 
said that WHO and UNICEF, in par- 
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ticular, had cooperated vigorously in 
extensive campaigns against yaws, 
malaria, tuberculosis and leprosy and 
were also giving assistance in maternal 
and child welfare, nutrition and en- 
vironmental sanitation. Another inter- 
national organization contributing to 
the development of Netherlands New 
Guinea was the South Pacific Com- 
mission, which had dispatched experts 
on regular visits to the territory. Those 
experts had given valuable advice on 
such subjects as mosquito-borne di- 
nutrition, plant and animal 
diseases, education and women’s or- 
ganizations. 


seases, 


The representative of the United 
States considered that economic aid 
and technical assistance by some na- 
tions to other nations and non-self- 
governing territories was essentially 
an act of enlightened self-interest. He 
also referred to the work done in the 
functional fields by the South Pacific 
Commission and that being done 
through international cooperation by 
the University of Hawaii for the 
spread of higher education in the 
Pacific territories. He also described 
the scholarships offered and awarded 
by his Government to students from 
non-self-governing territories. 


Other representatives emphasized 
the desirability of establishing close 
coopération between the Committee 
and the newly established Economic 
Commission for Africa. The represen- 
tative of India also suggested that it 
would be useful for the Committee 
to have the benefit of the Commis- 
sion’s advice. 


In its general report to the Assem- 
bly the Committee noted the programs 
of technical assistance being carried 
out in the dependent territories. For 
example, the International Labor Or- 
ganization has launched a program 
designed to expand activities in the 
fiel1 of workers’ education, including 
a limited number of 1tLo fellowships. 
Other specialized agencies, including 
UNESCO and WHO, have outlined proj- 
ects now in operation or planned for 
the future. 


Political Issues 


In the course of discussion relating 
generally to the transmission of in- 
formation under Article 73e, refer- 
ences were made to the absence of 
any data transmitted on_ territories 
administered by Portugal and Spain. 
It was noted that no such information 
had yet been made available to 
the Committee. In this regard the 
representative of Ceylon appealed to 
the administering members of the 
Committee to use their good offices 
to persuade all governments adminis- 


tering dependent territories to submit 
information under Article 73e. 


The representative of India wel- 
comed the intimation sent to the 
Secretary-General by the Government 
of Spain that information on its over- 
seas territories would be forthcoming. 
He hoped that it would send such 
information without delay to the Sec- 
retary-General. 

Mr. Jha thought the General As- 
sembly should closely examine the 
serious problem involved in the mat- 
ter, since it could not accept either 
explicitly or implicitly that a country 
should fail to honor the obligations 
it had contracted on joining the Or- 
ganization. 

The Indian representative also 
hoped that the administering powers 
would no longer hesitate to transmit 
voluntarily information on the politi- 
cal situation in their territories, as 
Australia, New Zealand and_ the 
United States were already doing. 
Such information would not be ex- 
amined by the Committee but would 
help to give it a more accurate picture 
of the situation in those soheres which 
fell within its terms of reference. 


Alaska and Hawaii 


Mason Sears informed the Commit- 
tee that since its last session the 
United States Congress had voted to 
admit Alaska and Hawaii as the forty- 
ninth and fiftieth states of the Union. 
Mr. Sears said his Government would 
shortly inform the Secretary-General 
that it intended to cease the trans- 
mission of statistical and other infor- 
mation on these two territories. This 
would leave the United States with 
only three non-self-governing terri- 
tories, American Samoa, Guam and 
the Virgin Islands, none of which was 
large or strong enough to fit into the 
accepted definition of sovereign nation- 
hood, although all of them had for 
some time been moving toward full 
self-government. 


References were also made _ to 
France's decision to cease transmitting 
information on all her territories ex- 
cept the New Hebrides. France, in a 
communication to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, had explained that this decision 
was taken as a result of a series of 
constitutional reforms which had the 
effect of granting the territories con- 
cerned internal autonomy. 

Michel de Camaret, of France, said 
his delegation considered that it was 
not appropriate for the Committee 
to discuss the decision taken by his 
Government to cease the transmission 
of information on the greater part of 
the territories on which information 
had been transmitted in the past. Such 
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There are no crowded schools in American Samoa where education is free and compulsory for all children between 
seven and fifteen. In 1957 each teacher taught an average of 26 pupils compared with 44 ten years earlier. School enrol- 
ment is almost one hundred per cent. Above: a typical village in Tutuila, largest of the seven islands in the Pacific territory. 


discussion would be outside the Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference. He also 
considered that it was inappropriate 
to suggest that specific documents 
should be prepared by the Secretariat 
on this question. 


Progress Report 


Divergent views arose in the Com- 
mittee concerning the most suitable 
method of examining an overall prog- 
ress report on dependent territories 
which is to be submitted to the four- 
teenth session of the General Assem- 
bly. This report, now in an advanced 
stage of preparation by the Secretariat, 
will consist of a general and an ana- 
lytical section as well as a section 
summarizing the information which 
has been placed before the Committee 
during past years. The general and 
analytical sections, to be submitted 
directly to the next Assembly, will 
consist of a minimum of some 1,900 
pages, while the summary, already 
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nearly completed, will have about 


1,100 pages. 


Members generally agreed on the 
practicability of entrusting the de- 
tailed examination of such a report 
to a small body. After some discus- 
sion, Dr. Protitch, the Under-Secre- 
tary for Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
outlined a tentative timetable of the 
next session of the Committee, sug- 
gesting a program for the examination 
of the progress report, should it be 
entrusted to the Committee by the 
General Assembly. He estimated that 
the Committee would require eight to 
nine weeks for its 1960 session for 
the consideration of the progress re- 
port and its normal annual work. 


Work Program 


In approving its work program for 
its 1960 session, the Committee de- 
cided that it will concentrate on eco- 
nomic development in the dependent 


territories, in addition to the exami- 
nation of the progress report, if re- 
quested by the General Assembly. 


The Committee consists of fourteen 
members—seven administering mem- 
ber states transmitting information on 
non-self-governing territories and an 
equal number of other members 
elected by the Fourth Committee on 
behalf of the General Assembly. The 
present membership of the Committee 
is as follows: members transmitting 
information — Australia, Belgium, 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom and United States; 
non-administering members — Brazil, 
Ceylon, Dominican Republic, Ghana, 
Guatemala, India and Iraq. 


The Committee’s officers at its 
tenth session were: Kevin T. Kelly, 
of Australia, Chairman; T. P. Davin, 
of New Zealand, Vice-Chairman; and 
M. Rasgotra; of India, Rapporteur. 
Representatives of ILO, FAO, UNESCO, 
and WHO participated in the session. 
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Commission Recommends 


Broader Social Programs 


a PROGRAMS throughout the 
world, and especially in the de- 
veloping countries, should be expand- 
ed and new ones initiated. This is the 
consensus running through resolutions 
adopted by the Social Commission, 
which met in its twelfth session at 
Headquarters from April 27 through 
May 15. The resolutions go to the 
Economic and Social Council for con- 
sideration at the Council’s twenty- 
eighth session opening in Geneva on 
June 30. 

The Commission adopted resolu- 
tions on housing, programs of social 
development, social services, suppres- 
sion of the traffic in persons and of 
the exploitation of the prostitution of 
others, prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of offenders, advisory social wel- 
fare services and family and child 
welfare. All resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. 

Opening the session, Philippe de 
Seynes, Under-Secretary for the De- 
partment of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, said that there is now an increased 
awareness of the need and possibilities 
for social action but the road to prog- 
ress has in many cases been blocked. 
The obstacles, which are primarily 
economic, have been multiplied in 
some cases: by the lack of adequate 
administrative machinery and by the 
acute shortage of trained personnel. 

The situation is aggravated, Mr. de 
Seynes said, by the unprecedented 
growth of the world’s population, a 
factor compelling a speedup of eco- 
nomic and social development even if 
only with the limited objective of 
maintaining the modest level of living 
which is now to be found in most 
countries of the world. In a number 
of countries the excess of births over 
deaths now exceeds three per cent of 
the population, a rate of increase 
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Proposals for Reducng Housing Shortage 


without precedent in human history 
and sufficient to double the population 
every twenty-three years. : 

The prevailing situation in most of 
the underdeveloped countries may be 
described as one of sustained con- 
flict between the social goals aimed at 
and the obstacles in the way of in- 
creased production, which is the in- 
dispensable condition for any kind of 
social improvement, Mr. de Seynes 
said. 

Among documents before the Com- 
mission were the second /nternational 
Survey of Programmes of Social De- 
velopment, prepared by the United 
Nations Secretariat in cooperation 
with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the World Health Organi- 
zation; and the Secretary-General’s re- 
port on progress made by the United 
Nations in the social field during the 
period January 1, 1957, to December 
31, 1958, and proposals for the pro- 
gram of work 1959-61. 


Social Programs Slowed 


Miss Julia Henderson, Director of 
the Bureau of Social Affairs, pointed 
out that the period of the second sur- 
vey did not witness the broad social 
action that had characterized the im- 
mediate postwar period, although 
there had been in many instances a 
widening in the scope and application 
of social programs. She suggested 
some factors that may have caused a 
slackening in social activities and 
urged the Commission to evaluate the 
survey especially in terms of the ob- 
stacles to social development in the 
present-day world. She made particu- 
lar reference to the competition be- 
tween social and economic programs 


and to the need for a better apprecia- 
tion of balanced economic and social 
development. 

Miss Henderson recalled the resolu- 
tion of the most recent session of the 
General Assembly on the problem of 
raising family levels of living through 
various social measures, including 
those designed to avoid an inequitable 
distribution of national income. Other 
topics Miss Henderson mentioned 
were concerted urbanization policies, 
the inadequacy of information on so- 
cial conditions, suggestions to make 
government replies \to questionnaires 
more useful and the main trends in 
the social policy programs. 

Delegates expressed appreciation 
for the high quality and impressive 
amount of information contained in 
the survey. It was generally felt that, 
despite a few shortcomings, the survey 
accomplished its major purpose, 
which is to familiarize governments 
with each other’s social programs and 
to provide a point of departure for 
the formulation of social policy both 
at the international and national level. 

In discussion of the general state- 
ment of trends during 1953-57, dele- 
gates generally agreed that while there 
may have been some slowing down of 
social programs in certain countries, 
due mainly to the recent economic 
recession and the demands on public 
funds of economic development and 
armament programs, the period had 
not been one of stagnation. It could 
rather be characterized as presenting 
a checkered picture, not necessarily a 
uniformly dark one. 

The main obstacles to social devel- 
opment mentioned were inexperienced 
public administration, the lack of 
resources which compels giving prior- 
ity to economic programs, lack of 
trained personnel, population growth, 
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urbanization, the rising cost of living, 
low productivity and a general lack 
of social awareness. 

A Commission resolution recom- 
mends that the Secretary-General ask 
member states to transmit information 
helpful to underdeveloped countries 
in working out social programs and to 
consult with specialized agencies con- 
cerned and report on new possibili- 
ties of aiding underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Miss Henderson also introduced a 
report on housing. Surveys of world 
housing conditions undertaken by the 
United Nations in recent years show 
that, despite rising standards of living 
in most countries during the past dec- 
ade, the housing problem still remains 
a paramount public issue, Miss Hen- 
derson said. This is especially true of 
low-cost housing, which not only con- 
tinues to be inadequate but has in fact 
deteriorated, particularly in the less 
developed countries. This negative 
trend, Miss Henderson said, can be 

_ attributed mainly to the increase in 





world population, the rising tide of 
migration from the country to the 
city, the general lack of funds for 
housing, the high cost of construction 
and a shortage of technical personnel. 

Recognizing the serious situation in 
the field of housing, governments have 
recently given special attention to the 
self-help principle by granting loans, 
encouraging families to invest in hous- 
ing, and recommending that families 
contribute their own labor for build- 
ing homes, the United Nations survey 
shows. 

While the United Nations has been 
encouraging this partnership between 
governments and individuals, it has 
also, under its technical assistance pro- 
gram, expanded aid to governments 
by helping to formulate housing pro- 
grams fitting into general plans for 
national economic development; sup- 
plying equipment for research on 
building materials; establishing institu- 
tions for the training of skilled per- 
sonnel; and granting fellowships for 
advanced study. 


h 
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A United Nations expert (far right) explains casement windows for 
low cost housing units to students in Bogota. 
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in the past two years the United 
Nations has provided sixty-four hous- 
ing specialists to Africa, Asia, the 
Americas, Europe and the Middle 
East, another report reveals. The spe- 
cialists have helped governments work 
out long-range programs to build more 
low-cost homes, rehabilitate old and 
blighted areas, reduce congestion 
caused by families migrating from 
villages to cities, mobilize community 
efforts for self-help housing develop- 
ments, encourage the use of inexpen- 
sive building materials and in specific 
cases rebuild thousands of dwellings 
destroyed by earthquakes. 

This is part of a United Natiohs 
housing program that also includes 
aiding regional housing centres, or- 
ganizing pilot demonstration projects, 
granting fellowships for study abroad, 
training through workshops and study 
tours and providing practical informa- 
tion on construction techniques. 

In the Commission delegates recog- 
nized that international activities in 
housing, building and planning during 
the past decade have resulted in a 
great wealth of knowledge and ex- 
perience but that there is need for an 
accelerated effort to break through the 
vicious circle of too few dwellings for 
too many people and of far too high 
housing costs in the face of low in- 
comes. Although governments have a 
responsibility for housing, they cannot 
carry the whole responsibility alone. 
A wider participation of the average 
citizen in determining the pace of 
housing development at the local level 
is necessary. 


Long Range Program 


A closer partnership between gov- 
ernment and people could very well 
speed up considerably programs for 
extending housing and related com- 
munity facilities for the lower-income 
groups. The effectiveness of such pro- 
grams will be increased significantly 
if there is a diminishing reliance on 
exceptional people and exceptional cir- 
cumstances in carrying out self-help 
and similar low-cost housing projects, 
the Commission believes. 

The Commission noted that this ap- 
proach is reflected in the proposed 
long-range program in many ways. 
Within its five broad areas of work, 
recognition has been given to the 
need to assist governments in the 
organization and execution of low-cost 
housing programs; to the urgency of 
reducing housing costs; and to increas- 
ing the output of dwelling units for 
low-income families through higher 
productivity and a larger capacity of 
the house building industry. Another 
area of concerted action underlines the 
importance of providing adequate 
community facilities as integral parts 
of national housing programs and of 
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developing methods and techniques 
for reducing their cost. Finally, con- 
siderable emphasis has been placed 
on promoting education and training 
of technical and administrative per- 
sonnel by means of pilot and demon- 
stration projects in urban and rural 
areas respectively and through ex- 
hibitions, national and regional sem- 
inars, workshops, refresher and other 
courses. The existing national and 
regional housing centres should play 
an increasingly important role in un- 
dertaking operational research, train- 
ing and the dissemination of informa- 
tion 

Many members emphasized the 
need to find measures for narrowing 
the gap between the cost of building 
and maintaining adequate housing and 
the rent which low-income families 
could afford to pay. It is not enough 
to reduce house building costs, since 
rents in many countries are artificially 
inflated by speculation. Appropriate 
legislative action on the part of gov- 
ernmments might arrest profiteering. 
Mainly because of a continued rise in 
rental levels, one member suggested 


that governments should accord a 
higher priority to low-cost housing 
programs. Other members felt that 


rents might be lowered if governments 
themselves engage in large-scale low- 
cost housing construction encouraging 
private and individual initiative at the 
same time 

The Commission recognized that 
there are three basic criteria in deter- 
mining rents, namely, to assure secur- 
ity of tenure, to decide upon a realistic 
percentage of the family budget and 
to provide for adequate maintenance 
of dwellings. It is also necessary to 
review rent control measures periodi- 
cally in the light of changing economic 
conditions because of the significant 
bearing of rents on the cost of living. 


Practical Experience 


Many members underlined the im- 
portance of technical assistance to the 
developing countries, in particular to 
countries in Africa which have recenty 
become independent states. Expert ad- 
vice, seminars, fellowships, pilot and 
projects can all con- 
tribute to raising housing standards. 
Special attention should be given to 
serving the interests of countries with 
similar conditions on a regional basis. 
Practical field experience rather than 
theoretical studies at the international 
level should form the basis for general 
conclusions and recommendations to 
governments, the 
gested 

In its resolution the Commission 
would have the Economic and Social 
Council approve the general lines of 
the proposed long-range program in 
low-cost housing and invite the com- 


demonstration 


Commission sug- 
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1946. 





Sir Oswald Allen, Miss Julia Henderson (standing), Director of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs, and Mrs. Althea K. Hottel of the United States. 


Sir Oswald, who had represented the United Kingdom on the Social 
Commission since 1947, collapsed and died on May 4 of an acute cor- 
onary attack. He had just concluded a statement to the Commission in 
the general debate on social services. 

Born in 1887, Sir Oswald became a barrister at law and served in 
the Board of Trade, Ministry of Munitions, Ministry of Labor and the 
Home Office. He had been a trustee of the Imperial War Museum since 


Sir Oswald, who was also a Commander of the British Empire and a 
Companion of the Order of the Bath, was knighted in 1950. 








ments of governments and the par- 
ticipating agencies. 

At the time, the Council 
would recommend to governments 
that they institute or accelerate pro- 
grams for the extension of low-cost 
housing and community facilities and 
services as part of national programs 
for housing, urban and rural develop- 
ment and general economic and social 
development; and facilitate a more 
intensive use within these programs of 
efforts of individuals and cooperatives, 
trade unions and other organizations, 
including self-help, mutual aid, co- 
operation and similar methods. 

The Council would also recommend 
that all in a position to influence pub- 
lic opinion help to increase joint ef- 
forts to solve this serious problem. 

Lastly, the resolution requests the 
Secretary-General to report to the 
Council at its summer session in 1960 
and to the Social Commission at its 
spring session in 1961 on specific proj- 
ects planned by the participating or- 
ganizations on a long-term basis. 

The Commission discussed two re- 
ports on social services. The Secretary- 
General transmitted, together with his 
observations, a report on The Devel- 
opment of National Social Service 
Programs prepared by a group of 
experts convened pursuant to an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution. 
The Commission also considered the 
Secretary-General’s Training for So- 
cial Work: Third International Survey. 


Same 


The Commission was further in- 
formed of the action taken by the 
Executive Board of UNICEF at its 
March 1959 session in extending 
UNICEF aid to social services for chil- 
dren in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Social Welfare. 

The Commission approved the em- 
phasis given by the experts to the 
human aspects of development and 
agreed that social objectives should 
be put on an equal footing with eco- 
nomic objectives in a comprehensive 
development policy. In this perspec- 
tive, the Commission endorsed the 
view of the experts that it is the re- 
sponsibility of governments to ensure 
the availability of the social services 
needed by the population. Several 
members of the Commission agreed 
with the Secretary-General that this 
did not imply that the government 
should control the activities of volun- 
tary organizations and praised the 
group of experts for giving due recog- 
nition to the important role of these 
organizations in the social service field. 
Social service programs should reflect 
the philosophy underlying the way of 
life in individual countries. 

It was agreed that social service pro- 
grams should be primarily based on 
the family and that their main objec- 
tives should be the strengthening of 
the family as the basic social unit and 
the improvement of family levels of 
living. There was also general agree- 
ment with the suggestions of the ex- 
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perts that priority should be given to 
the general welfare of the community, 
to preventive services, to services 
available to the whole population and, 
in so far as the care of special groups 
is concerned, to prevention and re- 
habilitation rather than to relief. How- 
ever, several members of the Com- 
mission were of the opinion that some 
caution should be exercised in the 
implementation of these principles and 
that a balanced development of social 
services would also require appropri- 
ate consideration of the specialized 
needs of the individual and of the im- 
portance of remedial action. 

The Commission stressed, as it had 
repeatedly done in previous sessions 
and as confirmed by the group of 
experts on social services, that training 
social work personnel is a primary 
requirement for the development of 
social service programs and for the 
effective contribution of such pro- 
grams to national policy. In view of 
the widening scope for social work 
activities which results in an increas- 
ing demand for personnel, training 
standards should not be set at an un- 
realistic level and should reflect a 
human approach. Based on the reports 
discussed, the Commission recom- 


mended that the Council request the 
Secretary-General to invite the com- 


ments of members and interested spe- 
cialized agencies and non-governmen- 
tal organizations and to analyze their 
replies. It would authorize the Secre- 
tary-General to convene an _ expert 
group of key national social welfare 
officials selected from among member 
states at different stages of economic 
development and with different social 
structures to analyze recent national 
experience and to identify underlying 
principles and effective methods in the 
organization and administration of 
social services. 

A report by the Secretariat on pros- 
titution criticized codes of law that 
make prostitution, not noticeably on 
the down grade, punishable by court 
action, because such measures invite 
criminals to take over operation of the 
system. 

The report calls for a comprehen- 
sive program of action to eliminate 
so-called regulations and prohibitionist 
controls over prostitution and urges 
programs of rehabilitation and disease 
control, preferably with government 
subsidies. The object should be to pro- 
vide more job and educational oppor- 
tunities to young women and to im- 
prove social conditions, particularly 
in the low-income group. 

The Commission proposed that the 
Council request governments to take 


all appropriate measures for elimina- 
tion of the causes leading to prostitu- 
tion through constant improvement of 
the social and economic living condi- 
tions of their peoples. It takes note of 
the fact that the Convention for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Persons 
and of the Exploitation of the Pros- 
titution of Others, adopted by the 
General Assembly in December 1949, 
is a valuable contribution in combat- 
ing these social evils. It notes that 
twenty-five countries have ratified it or 
acceded to it and expresses the hope 
that all others will do the same or at- 
tempt to implement its provisions. 

The Commission recommended that 
consideration be given to proposals of 
the report and that information on 
progress be sent to the Secretary- 
General in biennial reports. The Com- 
mission recommended that govern- 
ments bring the program to the atten- 
tion of governmental and non-govern- 
tal agencies concerned. 


Practical Action Needed 


In the debate on social defense, the 
Commission discussed a report of an 
ad hoc Advisory Committee of Ex- 
perts who recommended that the 
Secretary-General concentrate more 
of the United Nations resources on 
practical action to help governments 





A recreation and arts specialist from the faculty of the Patzcuaro Centre, in Mexico, gives a practical lesson. 
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improve their services for prevention 
of crime and treatment of offenders. 
The experts also recommended that all 
essential activities in the field of social 
defense should remain a responsibility 
of the United Nations but that greater 
reliance should be placed on the co- 
operation of non-governmental and 
intergovernmental organizations. 

The Commission, noting that de- 
spite efforts now being made, crime 
and delinquency are continuing to 
increase markedly in many countries, 
felt that the Council should consider 
that the United Nations Secretariat 
should provide for the continuation, 
direction and coordination of the so- 
cial defense program at Headquarters. 
The Secretary-General would assign 
necessary staff to United Nations, Ge- 
neva, continue to consult with the 
International Penal and Penitentiary 
Foundation and other non-governmen- 
tal organizations and proceed with 
measures to bring into operation re- 
gional institutes in Latin America and 
in Asia and the Far East. 

A resolution on advisory social wel- 
fare services would note the growing 
need for technical assistance as shown 


by the substantial increase in requests 
during 1957-58 and the expansion of 
fields of activity. It would recognize 
growing needs in countries emerging 
into independence and the expansion 
of UNICEF’s program to community 
development projects, especially in 
social services for children. 


Urgent Requests 


The Council would express concern 
that the Secretary-General in many 
cases cannot meet urgent and valid 
requests for advisory social welfare 
services, especially in Africa. It would 
request the Secretary-General to 
study existing technical assistance pro- 
grams with the newly developing 
countries, to carry out pilot projects 
and to find new and more effective 
approaches to training social welfare 
personnel. It would request the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in considering the bud- 
get for 1960 and following years, to 
take into consideration the need for 
further development of the program 
of advisory social welfare services and 
the desirability of increasing appro- 
priations for it. 

A resolution on family and child 


welfare expresses appreciation to 
UNICEF for extension of aid to social 
services for children and the increas- 
ing emphasis given the social welfare 
aspects of UNICEF-aided programs gen- 
erally. The resolution requests the 
Secretary-General to continue to give 
high priority to assisting governments 
in the planning and implementation of 
national social services for family and 
child welfare and particularly to co- 
operation with UNICEF in providing 
technical services for planning and im- 
plementation of UNICEF aid to social 
services for children and the social 
welfare aspects of other UNICEF-aided 
programs. The resolution invites spe- 
cialized agencies and non-governmen- 
tal organizations concerned to cooper- 
ate in aspects of their special interest 
in supporting technical services for 
UNICEF aid to social services for chil- 
dren. 

The Commission unanimously elect- 
ed José A. Correa, Ecuador, as Chair- 
man; Anatoli E. Gurinovich, Byelo- 
russian SSR, First Vice-Chairman; Jan 
F. de Jongh, Netherlands, Second Vice 
Chairman; and Lewis G. Anderson, 
New Zealand, Rapporteur. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


United Nations Conference on the Elimination 
or Reduction of Future Statelessness (Geneva) 


April 17: By 17 votes to none, with 10 
abstentions, the Conference adopted arti- 
cle 7 of the draft convention on the re- 
duction of future statelessness (A/Conf. 
9/L.1 and L.78) and the report on cre- 
dentials. 

The Conference then examined and 
voted on each paragraph of article 8, 
dealing with the deprivation of national- 
ity. After approving various sub-para- 
graphs, the Conference adopted by a 
roll-call vote of 16 to 11, with 17 ab- 
stentions, an amendment to article 8 
proposed by the Federal Republic of 
Germany allowing states to specify at 
the time of signature, ratification or ac- 
cession, that grounds for deprivation of 
nationality in existing legislation will be 
maintained. 

After this vote, the President resigned, 
stating that adoption of the amendment 
would mean that all states could con- 
tinue to be free to act according to their 
own legislation to deprive persons of 
their nationality, Further discussion of 
article 8 was adjourned, and article 9 
was adopted by 29 votes to one, with 3 
abstentions. 

On April 18, by a vote of 17 in favor, 
6 against, with 10 abstentions, the Con- 
ference agreed to reconsider the amend- 
ment submitted by the Federal Republic 
of Germany. After adopting a resolution 
proposing that it be reconvened at the 
earliest possible time, the Conference, 
without having adopted a convention, 
voted to adjourn. 


Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
(Eighth session) 


April 22: The Committee unanimous- 
ly re-elected Dr. Pacifico Montero de 
Vergas, of Paraguay, Ato Haddis Ale- 
mayehous, of Ethiopia, and Joseph Nisot, 
of Belgium, as Chairman, Vice-Chair- 
man and Rapporteur, respectively. 

The Committee authorized the Chair- 
man to offer to the Secretary-General all 
possible cooperation in any assistance 
given by the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies to the people of the 
Latin American countries, particularly 
Uruguay, stricken by floods. 


Committee Established under General Assem- 
bly Resolution 1181 (XII) Question of Defining 
Aggression) 

April 17-24: In connection with its 
study of member states’ replies to wheth- 
er the time is appropriate for the Gen- 
eral Assembly again to consider the ques- 
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April 17 — May 16 


tion of defining agression, the Committee 
had before it a revised draft resolution 
submitted by El Salvador (A/AC.91 
L.3/Rev.1). Consideration of the draft 
resolutions (A/AC.91/L.2, A/AC.91/L3/ 
Rev.1) and oral amendment to El Sal- 
vator’s draft resolution, submitted at the 
previous meeting by the representative of 
Ireland, was concluded. The oral amend- 
ment was approved by 10 votes to 7, with 
3 abstentions. The Committee then 
adopted the revised draft resolution 
(A/AC.91/L.3/Rev.1), as amended, by 
17 votes in favor, none against and 3 
abstentions, postponing for three years 
its task of recommending when the As- 
sembly should resume consideration of 
the question of defining aggression. 

On April 24 the Committee unani- 
mously adopted the draft report (A/AC. 
91/L.4), concluding its work. 


International Law Commission (Eleventh ses- 
sion) (Geneva) 

April 20-May 15: The Commission 
elected Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, Chair- 
man; Shuhsi Hsu, First Vice-Chairman; 
J, Alfaro, Second Vice-Chairman; J. P. A. 
Francois, General Rapporteur. The pro- 
visional agenda was adopted, subject to 
subsequent decision on the order in 
which the items of work should be taken 
up. It was decided to begin with the item 
concerning the law of treaties, the first 
report on the conclusion of treaties being 
examined first. 

On April 21 the Commission began 
its consideration of the first report on the 
law of treaties (A/CN.4/101) by the 
Special Rapporteur and of the various 
articles of the draft code contained in 
the report. 

On May 1, the President announced 
the election of Nihat Erim at a private 
meeting to fill a casual vacancy in the 
Commission. 

On May 11 the Commission estab- 
lished a drafting committee composed of 
Messrs. Ago, Alfaro, Francois, Hsu, Tun- 
kin, Yokota and the Special Rapporteur. 

On May 6 the Commission considered 
and adopted with minor modifications 
its annual report to the Economic and 
Social Council (Conf. room document 
no. 3 and Adds. 1-29 and corrigenda), 
concluding the work of its fourteenth 
session. 


Committee on Information from WNon-Self- 


Governing Territories (Tenth session) 


April 20-May 14: Under-Secretary D. 
Protitch opened the tenth session. Kevin 
Tr. Kelly, of Australia, was elected 
Chairman; T. P. Davin, of New Zealand, 


Vice-Chairman; and M. Rasgotra, of 
India, Rapporteur. 

On April 24 the Committee appointed 
a sub-committee to prepare a report on 
educational conditions in the non-self- 
governing territories. Members of the 
sub-committee were: the representatives 
of Ceylon, the Dominican Republic, 
Ghana, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The 
rapporteur of the Committee participated 
ex officio. Representatives of the special- 
ized agencies were invited to participate 
in the sub-committee’s work. 

The Committee considered free and 
compulsory education, secondary and 
higher education, and vocational and 
technical training. The representatives of 
ILO, FAO and WHO introduced the studies 
prepared by their agencies. 

The Committee considered social con- 
ditions in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories, including questions arising out of 
the special report adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1958, and discussed 
economic conditions and the progress 
achieved by the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in pursuance of Chapter XI of 
the Charter. 

On May 14 the Committee discussed 
international collaboration in economic, 
social and educational conditions in non- 
self-governing territories, future work of 
the Committee and control and limita- 
tion of documentation. The Chairman 
of the sub-committee introduced the sub- 
committee’s report. 


Sub-Committee on Education 


April 27-May 7: The sub-committee 
elected N. Kanakaratne, of Ceylon, as 
Chairman; considered the introduction 
to the draft report (A/AC.35/SC.10 
L.2); general development in education 
(A/AC.35/SC.10/L.3); participation of 
the inhabitants of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in the formulation of educational 
policies and their administration (A/ 
AC.35/SC.10/L.4); fundamental educa- 
tion and the eradication of illiteracy (A 
AC.35/SC.10/L.5); race relations (A/ 
AC.35/SC.10/L.8); working papers deal- 
ing with free and compulsory education, 
secondary education and education of 
girls and women (A/AC.35/SC.10/L.6, 
7, and 9, respectively); a working paper 
on higher education (A/AC.35/SC.10/ 
L.10); and working papers dealing with 
vocational and technical training (A/ 
AC.35/SC.10/L.11), agricultural 
tion and extension services of (A/AC.35 
SC.10/L.12), and training of medical 
and health personnel (A/AC.35/SC.10 
L.13). 


educa- 
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Committee on South West Africa 


April 20-May 14: On April 20, the 
Committee unanimously decided to 
grant an oral hearing to Fanuel Kozon- 
guizi. It examined petitions concerning 
the removal of Rev. Markus Kooper and 
the impending removal of other residents 
from the Hoachanas Native Reserve. 


On April 23 the Committee approved 
the revised text of a resolution whereby 
the Assembly would urge the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to 
desist from removing residents of Hoa- 
chanas and to arrange for the return of 
Rev. 'farkus Kooper and his family to 
that reserve; request it to investigate the 
claims of the Rooinasie Namas to the 
original area of Hoachanas, of which 
they now occupy only 14,253 hectares, 
and to take such steps as necessary in 
consultation with the territorial admin- 
istration and the people concerned to en- 
sure the recognition and protection of 
the full rights of the people of Hoa- 
chanas and the promotion of their gen- 
eral welfare; and request the Govern- 
ment to inform the United Nations of 
the measures taken to implement the 
resolution. On May 1, the Committee 
held an oral hearing of Mr. Kozonguizi 
On April 29 and May 14 the Committee 
on Legal Questions held closed meetings. 


Ad Hec Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Ovter Space 


May 6-7: The Committee, by acclama- 
tion, elected Dr. Koto Matsudaira, of 
Japan, Dr. Mario Amadeo, of Argen- 
tina, and Joseph Nisot, of Belgium, as 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Rappor- 
teur, respectively. The agenda was 
adopted without objection. 


The program and organization of the 
work of the Committee were discussed, 
and it was decided, without objection, to 
request the Secretary-General to prepare 
a report on paragraph 1 (a) of General 
Assembly resolution 1348 (XIII) (“The 
activities and resources of the United 
Nations, of its specialized agencies and 
of other international bodies relating to 
the peaceful uses of outer space”); to 
establish a technical committee of the 
whole to make studies and report to it 
on paragraph | (b) of the resolution 
(“The area of international cooperation 
and programs in the peaceful uses of 
outer space which could appropriately 
be undertaken under United Nations 
auspices . . .”); to establish a legal com- 
mittee of the whole to make studies and 
report to it on paragraph 1 (d) of the 
resolution (“The nature of legal prob- 
lems which may arise in the carrying out 
of programs to explore outer space”); 
and to defer until after the receipt of 
these three reports its examination of 
paragraph | (c) of the resolution (“The 
future organizational arrangements to 
facilitate international cooperation in 
this field within the framework of the 
United Nations”). 


The Committee further agreed to con- 
vene the two committees of the whole 
on May 26, to request that their reports 
and that of the Secretary-General be 
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submitted to it by mid-June, and to 
complete its report to the General As- 
sembly by July 31, 1959. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


(Twenty-seventh session) (Mexico City) 


April 17-24: On April 17, the repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands introduced 
the revised text of a draft resolution on 
international commercial arbitration (E 
L.823/Rev.1) submitted jointly by Costa 
Rica, the Netherlands, Pakistan and the 
United States. The representatives of the 
Soviet Union and the United Kingdom 
suggested various amendments. 

The Council considered the report of 
the Economic Committee (E/3237), and 
the representative of the United States 
submitted an amendment (E/L.826) to 
draft resolution III B contained in the 
report. The Council then voted on seven 
draft resolutions on energy, industrializa- 
tion and land reform contained in the 
Economic Committee’s report. Resolu- 
tion I A was adopted unanimously; reso- 
lution I B was adopted by 11 votes to 
nine, with 7 abstentions; resolution I C 
was adopted unanimously; resolution II 
was adopted by 14 votes to none, with 4 
abstentions; resolution III A was adopted 
unanimously; resolution III B, as amend- 
ed, was adopted unanimously; resolution 
III D was adopted by 13 votes to none, 
with 5 abstentions. 

On April 22 the President of the 
Council and the representative of the 
Secretary-General made statements re- 
garding the flood disaster in Argentina, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. 

The representative of the United 
States to the Council introduced draft 
resolution E/L.818 on national parks and 
equivalent reserves by France, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Sudan, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Venezuela, which 
was adopted unanimously, after a sep- 
arate vote on various paragraphs. 

The Council had before it draft res- 
olution E/3209 and Adds. 1-4; it also 
received draft resolution E/L.821/Rev.1 
sponsored by Afghanistan and France, 
according to which the Council would 
request the Secretary-General to consult 
the governments of members of the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies concerned on convening not later 
than 1961 the third United Nations cart- 
ographic conference for Asia and the 
Far East and to report to ECosoc at its 
twenty-ninth session. The Council also 
received draft resolution E/L.827 sub- 
mitted by Mexico, the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom, sections B and C 
of which dealt with the international 
map of the world on the millionth scale. 

On April 23, draft resolution E/L.821 
was put to the vote and adopted by 17 
votes to none, with one abstention. Draft 
resolution E/L.827, as amended by 
France and Pakistan, was voted on with 
the following results: Part A was adopted 
hy 16 votes to none, with 2 abstentions; 
Part B was adopted by 8 votes to 2, with 
6 abstentions; Part C, as modified by 
French amendment E/L.829, was also 
adopted. The Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board of the United Nations Chil- 


dren’s Fund introduced reports of the 
Board on the sessions of September 1958 
and March 1959 (E/3136 and E/3223/ 
Add.1). 

After the general debate on the UNICEF 
reports, France, New Zealand and the 
United States submitted draft resolution 
E/L.830, according to which the Coun- 
cil would: take note with satisfaction of 
the UNICEF Executive Board reports; 
congratulate the Executive Director of 
UNICEF and the Directors-General of 
WHO, UNESCO and FAO on the close co- 
operation between UNICEF and the spe- 
cialized agencies; and take note of the 
recommendations in the Executive 
Board’s report for the submission to it, 
at its September 1959 session, of a tech- 
nical report by wHo on the results of 
malaria-eradication campaigns and the 
real possibilities of eradicating that dis- 
ease, and an administrative report by 
the Executive Director of UNICEF giving 
the financial balance-sheet and making 
recommendations regarding the amount 
of the UNICEF contribution to the WHO 
malaria-eradication campaigns for the 
next five years and expressing the hope 
that WHO and UNICEF will communicate 
those reports to governments as soon as 
possible. The draft resolution, as amend- 
ed by Mexico and France, was adopted 
unanimously. The Council had before it 
documents E/3220 and Corr. 1 and 
Adds. 1-3 and E/L.817 and Adds. 1 and 


> 


The Council elected by secret ballot 
one third of the membership of the func- 
tional commissions and twelve members 
of the unicer Executive Board. 

The report of the Council Committee 
on Non-Governmental Organizations was 
adopted by 15 votes to 3, with no ab- 
stentions, 

On April 24, after voting on various 
paragraphs separately, the Council unani- 
mously adopted draft resolutions I and 
II in the report of the Social Committee 
on freedom of information (E/3239 
and Corr.1) and adopted draft resolu- 
tion III by a vote of 13 to 3, with 2 
abstentions. The three draft resolutions 
regarding the report of the Population 
Commission (E/3240) were unanimously 
adopted. 

A separate vote was requested by the 
USSR on the member nominated for the 
Statistical Commission and the first mem- 
ber nominated for the Population Com- 
mission in document E/3221. Both pro- 
posals were confirmed by 13 votes to 3, 
with 2 abstentions. A separate vote was 
taken at the request of China on the 
member nominated for the Social Com- 
mission in document E/3221. This pro- 
posal was confirmed by 17 to one. The 
remainder of the names contained in 
document E/3221 and Add. 1 were con- 
firmed unanimously. 

The Council approved as a provision- 
al agenda for its next session the list of 
items in document E/3210, as amended 
by addition of the question of a draft 
declaration on freedom of information. 
The arrangement of business proposed 
in document E/L.828 was adopted, as 
amended by inclusion of the item on the 
draft declaration and a decision to estab- 
lish, at the twenty-eighth session, the 
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committee envisaged in resolution 629 C 
(XXVI), but to consider the report of 
the Governing Council of the Special 
Fund in plenary meeting. It was also 
decided to convene the Technical As- 
sistance Committee on June 29. 


Cc itt 





The Economic Committee considered 
the economic development of underde- 
veloped countries. The United Kingdom 
amendment (E/AC.6/L.236) to draft res- 
olution E/AC.6/L.230 was with@rawn and 
the Committee voted on the draft resolu- 
tions on the subject with the following 
results: draft resolution E/AC.6/L.233 
was adopted unanimously; draft resolu- 
tion E/AC.6/L.234/Rev. 1 was adopted 
by 12 votes to none, with 6 abstentions; 
E/AC.6/L.234, after a separate vote on 
various sections, was voted upon as a 
whole and rejected by 5 votes for, 6 
against, and 7 abstentions; E/AC.6/L. 
236/Rev.1 was adopted unanimously: 
after the adoption of paragraph 5 by 15 
votes to none, with 3 _ abstentions; 
E/AC.6/L.237 was adopted as a whole 
by 13 votes to none, with 5 abstentions, 
after separate voting on various para- 
graphs; E/AC.6/L.231/Rev.1 was adopt- 
ed by 13 votes to none, with 5 absten- 
tions; E/AC.6/L.230/Rev.1 was adopted 
unanimously, after operative paragraph 
2 had been adopted by 14 votes to none, 
with 4 abstentions; E/AC.6/L.232/Rev.1 
was adopted unanimously. 


On April 20, the Council had before 
it documents E/3204, E/3205 and ad- 
dendum, E/3206 and addendum, E/3224 
and E/3234. It also received a joint draft 
resolution by Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico 
and the United States (E/L.824) recom- 
mending that the General Assembly con- 
sider adopting a declaration on freedom 
of information, inviting members to sub- 
mit their comments to the Secretary- 
General by August 3, 1959, and request- 
ing the Secretary-General to transmit 
these comments to the General Assem- 
bly at its fourteenth session. An amend- 
ment (E/L.825) was submitted by 
France, proposing to replace operative 
paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of the draft res- 
olution and’ its annex by a text referring 
the question of a resolution on freedom 
of information to the twenty-eighth ses- 
sion. Item 10 of the agenda (freedom 
of information) was referred to the 
Social Committee. 


Social Committee 


On April 21, the Social Committee 
first considered draft resolution I (XV) 
as contained in document E/3224 and 
adopted unanimously the preamble and 
Part A. After a vote on particular 
phrases, the Committee adopted draft 
resolution B as a whole by a vote of 12 
in favor, 3 against and 3 abstentions. It 
adopted draft resolution I (XV) unani- 
mously after a separate vote on various 
paragraphs. The Committee also con- 
sidered the draft resolution by Chile, 
Costa Rica, Mexico and the United 
States (E/L.824) and the’ French 
amendment thereto (E/AC.7/L.318). 
[Two amendments to the revised text 
(E/L.824/Rev. 1) were submitted by 
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Afghanistan, the first of which was re- 
jected and the second withdrawn. The 
revised draft resolution was then adopted 
by 13 votes to 3, with 2 abstentions, the 
Committee thus concluding consideration 
of item 10. 

On April 22 a draft resolution taking 
note of the report of the Population 
Commission and endorsing the work 
program and priorities therein, as well 
as resolutions A and B in document I 
3027, were adopted unanimously. 


Social Commission (Twelfth session) 


April 27-May 15: The Chairman of 
the eleventh session opened the twelfth 
session and the Commission observed a 
moment of silence in memory of F. H. 
Rowe, of Australia, and A. B. Thomp- 
son, of New Zealand, members of the 
Commission who had died since the 
eleventh session. 

The Commission elected the following 
officers: Chairman, Dr. José A. Correa 
(Ecuador); First Vice-Chairman, Ana- 
toly E. Gurinovich (Byelorussian SSR); 
Second Vice-Chairman, J. F. de Jongh 
(Netherlands); Rapporteur, L. G. Ander- 
son (New Zealand). 

The Commission adopted the agenda 
for the twelfth session, and the Director 
of the Bureau of Social Affairs of the 
United Nations introduced the discussion 
of the first item, “Long-range program of 
concerted international action in_ the 
field of housing.” General debate on this 
item was concluded on April 29, when 
draft resolutions on the subject were 
introduced by the representative of In- 
donesia (E/CN.5/L.224) and the repre- 
sentatives of Colombia, the Dominican 
Republic and Ecuador (E/CN.5/1 ' 
The representative of France introduced 
an amendment (E/CN.5/L.226) to the 
Indonesian draft resolution. 

The Secretary-General’s representative 
introduced item 4 of the agenda, “In- 
ernational survey of programs of social 
development.” 

On April 30, revised resolutions were 
introduced by the representatives of In- 
donesia and the United States (E/CN.4 
L.224/Rev.1) and the representatives of 
Colombia, the Dominican Republic and 


On May | the Commission began its 
meeting by observing a moment of 
silence in commemoration of the work- 
ers of the world. Later, the representa- 
tive of the USSR introduced a draft 
resolution (E/CN.5/L.227) relating to 
item 4. 

On May 4, the draft resolution on the 
long-range program, sponsored by Co- 
lombia, the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Indonesia and the United States 
(E/CN.5/L.224/Rev.2), was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

On May 5 the Commission observed 
a moment of silence in memory of Sir 
Oswald Allen, representative of the 
United Kingdom on the Commission, 
who died on May 4. 

On May 6, a draft resolution on item 
5 a and b, “Social services: scope and 
development of national social service 
programs and social work training,” was 
introduced by the representatives of 
Australia, the Dominican’ Republic, 


Sweden and the United States (E/CN.5 
L.229). Amendments were introduced 
by the representative of France (E 
CN.5/L.230) and the United Kingdom 
(E/CN.5/L.231). 

On May 7 a draft resolution on the 
future of the United Nations social de- 
fence program, introduced by Indonesia 
and the USSR (E/CN.5/L.227/Rev.1), 
was adopted unanimously Australia, 
the Dominican Republic, Sweden and the 
United States presented a draft resolu- 
tion (E/CN.5/L.229/Rev.1) dealing with 
the Commission’s work program. 

On May 8 the revised draft resolution 
introduced by Australia, the Dominican 
Republic, Sweden and the United States 
(E/CN.5S/L.229/Rev.2) was presented 


A new revision (E/CN.5/L.229/Rev.3), 
submitted by the representative of the 
United States, was adopted unanimously 


On May 11 the Commission consid- 
ered item 6 b, “Social defence: the report 
on the suppression of the traffic in per 
sons and of the exploitation of the pros 
titution of others.” Progress made by 
the United Nations in the social field 
from January 1, 1957, to December 31, 
1958, and proposals for the next year's 
program of work were also discussed. 

On May 12 the 
Czechoslovakia introduced the revised 
draft resolution (E/CN.5/L.232/Rev.2) 
on item 6 b, and the representative ct 
France introduced an oral amendment 
to the last paragraph of the preamble 
The amended paragraph was adopted by 
13 votes to none, with 3 abstentions. The 
remainder of the resolution and the reso- 
lution as a waole were adopted by 16 
votes to none, with one abstention 


representative of 


The representative of France intro 
duced a revised draft resolution dealing 
with the future of the United Nations 
social defence program (E/CN.5/L.233 
Rev.1), which was adopted by 14 votes 
to none, with 3 abstentions 

It was agreed that the Commission 
would include a statement of its views 
on the control and limitation of docu 
mentation (General Assembly resolution 
1272 (XII1)) in its report to the Eco 
nomic and Social Council 


On May 13, Chapter VII of the report 
on progress made by the United Nations 
in the social field from January 1, 1957, 
to December 31, 1958, and proposals 
for the program of work (E/CN.5/334) 
were discussed. The representative of 
the United Arab Republic introduced 
draft resolution (E/CN.5/L.235) to 
which the representative of the United 
States introduced an amendment (fF 
CN.5/L.237). 

Ihe United States became a co-sponsor 
of the draft resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously. 

The representative of the United States 
introduced revised draft resolution (1 
CN.5/L.236/Rev.1) After an oral 
amendment, the representatives of France 
and Sweden joined the Netherlands and 
the United States in sponsoring it. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously 

On May 15 the Commission approved 
the draft report (E/CN.5/L.234 and 
addenda) to the Economic and Social 
Council, ending its work for the session 


- 
Ded 





Commission on Narcotic Drugs (Fourteenth 
session) (Geneva) 


April 27-May 15: The Commission 
elected D. Nikolic, of Yugoslavia; K. C. 
Hossick, of Canada; M. Ozkol, of Tur- 
key; and A. G. Ardalan, of Iran, as 
Chairman, First Vice-Chairman, Second 
Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur respec- 
tively. The representation of China was 
debated at the opening meeting. On 
April 28 the Commission adopted its 
agenda (E/CN.7/355) as well as the 
proposed timetable for the consideration 
of items (E/CN.7/L.211). 

The report of the Narcotics Division 
(E/CN.7/356 and Adds. 1-3) was then 
considered. The Commission took note 
of chapters I, IV, VI, VIII, IX, X, XI 
and XIII. Regarding chapter V, a dis- 
cussion was held concerning the type and 
date of the plenipotentiary conference on 
the Single Convention. Various repre- 
sentatives made statements concerning 
chapters II, VII, XIII, XTV and XV. 

On April 29, the Commission reviewed 
documents E/CN.7/356/Add.1 and E 
CN.7/356/Add.2. in connection with the 
report of the Narcotics Division, and 
took note of document E/CN.7/356 
Add.2. 

The ninth report of the Expert Com- 
mittee on Addiction-Producing Drugs 
(E/CN.7/365) was introduced by the 
representative of wHo. The Commission 
took note of document E/NF.1959/1 on 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs. 

Turning to the question of the annual 
reports of governments, the Commission 
reviewed documents E/NR.1957/Sum- 


mary and Add.1. The Commission then 
considered national laws and regulations 
(item 13 (c) ) and took note of docu- 
ment E/CN.7/366. It examined the re- 
port of the Permanent Central Opium 


Board (E/OB.14 and addendum) and 
heard statements from various represen- 
tatives 

On May | the Commission decided to 
set up a working group to study the 
question of nomenclature and labelling 
of narcotics. 

The representative of Canada intro- 
duced document E/CN.7/373 on the 
question of cannabis, and the Commis- 
sion took note of the documents con- 
cerning the report of the Division of 
Narcotics and of document E/CN.7/358. 

On May 4 the Commission adopted 
unanimously a draft Council resolution 
as amended by the sponsors (E/CN.7, 
L.212/Rev.1.), inviting wHo to prepare, 
in the light of recent research on the 
subject, a report on the use of cannabis 
for the extraction of useful drugs, par- 
ticularly of the antibiotic type. 

A United States proposal regarding 
the draft resolution concerning the nom- 
ination by governments of the scientists 
referred to in paragraph 13 (a) of docu- 
ment E/CN.7/358 was supported by 
Canada. 

On May 5 the Commission began 
consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on. illicit Traffic (E/CN.7/L.209). 
Discussion of this item was continued on 
May 6, when the Commission adopted 
the report and noted the documentation. 
The Commission adopted unanimously 
the Rapporteur’s draft resolution (E/ 
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CN.7/L.215), continued consideration of 
the Canada-sponsored draft resolution 
(E/CN.7/L.216) on scientific research 
on opium, and unanimously adopted the 
Council draft resolution (E/CN.7/L.213) 
on implementation of the narcotics trea- 
ties and international control. The Com- 
mission adopted the Rapporteur’s draft 
Council resolution (E/CN.7/L.219) on 
the 1948 Protocol. 

Reference to the Federal Republic of 
Germany was deleted when the Commis- 
sion was informed that all action toward 
acceptance of the Protocol had been 
taken by that country and the instrument 
of acceptance was being deposited. 

On May 11, the Commission consid- 
ered the documentation related to item 
14, technical assistance for narcotic con- 
trol, and a draft resolution sponsored 
by France, Iran and the United States 
(E/CN.7/L.221.Rev.1). The Commis- 
sion adopted an amendment by Turkey 
by 10 votes to none, with 5 abstentions. 
It adopted the draft resolution of Can- 
ada, France and the United Arab Repub- 
lic (E/CN.7/L.216) on the scientific re- 
search on opium by a vote of 14 to none, 
with one abstention. The draft resolu- 
tion of Iran (E/CN.7/L.217/Rev.1) was 
withdrawn with the reservation of its 
possible introduction during the fifteenth 
session. The Commission adopted unani- 
mously the Rapporteur’s draft Council 
resolution (E/CN.7/L.218/Rev.1) on 
carriage of narcotic drugs in first-aid kits 
of aircraft on international flights. 

On May 12 the Commission unani- 
mously adopted the United Kingdom 
draft resolution on exempted prepara- 
tions (E/CN.7/L.222), inviting WHo, 
when making its comments on the third 
draft of the Single Convention, to prepare 
a revised list of schedule III, taking into 
account present medical standards. The 
Commission decided unanimously to 
place under provisional control the new 
narcotic drug NIH 7159, considered item 
10, the question of Khato, and item 15, 
program priorities in the field of narcotic 
drugs: control and limitation of docu- 
mentation. In connection with the dis- 
cussion of the meeting place of the Com- 
mission's fifteenth session, the represen- 
tative of the United States introduced 
draft resolution E/CN.7/L.214/Rev.1, 
preliminary discussion of which was 
postponed pending receipt of the docu- 
ment on financial implications. 

On May 13 the Commission adopted 
unanimously the draft resolution con- 
cerning control and limitation of docu- 
mentation (E/CN.7/L.227) prepared by 
the Rapporteur, whereby the Commission 
proposed that the Economic and Social 
Council rescind the provision requesting 
the Secretary-General to prepare every 
five years a summary of national laws 
and regulations in the field of narcotics 
control. After a discussion on financial 
implications, the Commission adopted, 
by 8 votes to one, with 6 abstentions, 
the United States draft resolution (E/ 
CN.7/L.214/Rev.1) recommending to 
Ecosoc and the Secretary-General that 
its fifteenth session be held at United 
Nations Headquarters. 

On May 14 the Commission consid- 
ered the report of the Working Group 
(E/ON.7/L.226) together with draft 


resolutions E/CN.7/L.224 and L.225. 
On a roll-call vote requested by the 
representative of Turkey, draft resolution 
E/CN.7/L.224 was rejected. Draft reso- 
lution E/CN.7/L.225 was adopted by 5 
votes to 3, with 7 abstentions. Under 
this resolution, the Economic and Social 
Council would urge all governments 
which have not yet done so to require 
that any package moving in trade and 
containing a narcotic drug, whether na- 
tural or synthetic, show a clearly visible 
double red band on its label, but not on 
the exterior wrapping. 

On May 15 the Commission adopted 
its draft report (E/CN..7/L.220 and ad- 
denda). It also discussed the provisional 
agenda and the invitations of observers 
to the fifteenth session, thus concluding 
the work of the fourteenth session. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


(Eighth session) (Panama) 


May 14: H. E. Ernesto de la Guar- 
dia, President of the host country, made 
an opening statement. The Commission 
also heard the Secretary-General and 
José Antonio Mayobré, Minister of Fi- 
nance of Venezuela, in the name of all 
the delegations. 

On May 15 Fernando Eleta, Minister 
of Finance of Panama; Placido Garcia 
Reynoso, of Mexico; Regino Boti, Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs of Cuba, and 
Luis Marty, Under-Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs of Chile, were elected 
Chairman, First Vice-Chairman, Second 
Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur respec- 
tively. 


Economic Commission for Europe (Fourteenth 
session) (Geneva) 


April 20-May 6: The Chairman of the 
thirteenth session, Mr. Lange, of Poland, 
made an opening statement '(E/ECE/ 
353), amd the Executive Secretary read 
a message from the Secretary-General 
(E/ECE/351) and made an opening 
statement (E/ECE/352). 

On April 21, in discussing the agenda, 
the representative of the USSR brought 
up the participation of the German 
Democratic Republic with reference to 
the memorandum from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the latter, which was 
transmitted at the request of Czecho- 
slovakia (E/ECE/(XIV)/MISC/1). Af- 
ter statements by various representatives, 
which the Chairman said would be re- 
flected in the Commission’s annual re- 
port to Ecosoc, the provisional agenda 
(E/ECE/333) was adopted. 

The Commission elected unanimously 
Tommaso Notarangeli (Italy) and 
Gheorghe Radulesco (Romania) as 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman respec- 
tively. It then began examination of item 
3 (work of the Commission). Draft reso- 
lutions were introduced by the represen- 
tative of the USSR concerning the con- 
clusion of long-term trade and other 
economic agreements; establishment of a 
regional trade organization; convening of 
a conference of ministers on the develop- 
ment of intra-European trade; and 
strengthening scientific and technical 
cooperation. Consideration of item 3 
was adjourned, and consideration of item 
4, work of the committees and other 
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subsidiary bodies of the Commission, 
was begun. 

The Commission completed considera- 
tion of the reports of the Coal Commit- 
tee (E/ECE/334-E) and the Housing 
Committee (E/ECE/334-F). 

On April 23 the Commission consid- 
ered the report of the Steel Committee 
(E/ECE/334-1), the Timber Committee 
(E/ECE/334-J) and the Committee on 
Electric Power (E/ECE/334-D). 

On April 24 the Commission continued 
consideration of the report of the Electric 
Power Committee and adjourned con- 
sideration of the report of the Industry 
and Materials Committee (E/ECE/334- 
G), and began consideration of the re- 
port of the Inland Transport Committee 
(E/ECE/334-H). 

On April 27 the Commission continued 
consideration of the Inland Transport 
Committee report and examined the re- 
port of the Committee on Agricultural 
Problems (E/BCE/334-A) and  ad- 
journed consideration of the report of 
the Committee on the Development of 
Trade (E/ECE/334-K). 

On April 28 the Commission com- 
pleted consideration of the report of the 
Committee on the Development of Trade. 
The following resolutions were before 
the Commission: resolution 1 (XIII) on 
all-European agreement on economic co- 
operation (E/ECE/336); resolution 2 
(XIII) on economic, technical and sci- 
entific documentation (E/BCE/337); 
resolution 4 (XIII) on plastics and arti- 
ficial and synthetic fibres (E/ECE/338); 
resolution 5 (XIII) on water pollution 
control problems in Europe (E/ECE/ 
340) and resolution 8 (XTII) on nuclear 
energy (E/ECE/341). 

On April 29 the Commission con- 
tinued consideration of the resolutions 
requiring the Executive Secretary to re- 
port to the Commission. Part One (co- 
operation with regional economic com- 
missions), Part Two (activities bearing 
upon technical assistance), Part Three 
(relations with specialized agencies and 
intergovernmental and non-governmental 
organizations), and Part Four (relations 
under article 10 of the Commission’s 
terms of reference) of document E/ 
ECE/943 were discussed, as were Coun- 
cil resolution 693 B (XXVI) and 694 B 
(XXVI) and resolution 8 (XIII) on 
nuclear energy (E/ECE/341). 

In connection with item 8 of its agen- 
da—Resolutions and Decisions of Con- 
cern to the Commission Adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council and by the 
General Assembly—the Commission ex- 
amined the proposed amendments to the 
terms of reference of the Economic Com- 
missions for Europe, Asia and the Far 
East, and Latin America (A/3848, paras. 
373-4). 

On May 1, a draft resolution on con- 
tacts and strengthening scientific and 
technical collaboration, proposed by 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the USSR, was tabled as 
Conf. room document no. 13. 


On May 4 the Commission adopted 
unanimously the draft resolution (Conf. 
room document no. 15) on a study of 
production and export of capital goods 
in the fields of mechanical and electrical 
engineering submitted by Czechoslovakia 
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and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the draft resolution (Conf. room docu- 
ment no. 20) concerning the Commis- 
sion’s program of work for 1959-60 
and the draft resolution on gas problems 
(Conf. room document no. 26), sub- 
mitted by Belgium, Romania, Sweden 
and the Ukrainian SSR. 

The Commission also adopted unani- 
mously the draft resolution (Conf. room 
document no. 13) on contacts and 
strengthening scientific and technical col- 
laboration; the draft resolution (Conf. 
room document no. 17) on water pollu- 
tion, submitted by Belgium, the Byelo- 
russian SSR, Poland and the United 
States; the draft resolution (Conf. room 
document no. 19) concerning technical 
and economic documentation, submitted 
by Romania and the United Kingdom 
and the draft resolution (Conf. room 
document no. 24) on energy problems in 
Europe, submitted by Czechoslovakia 
and the United Kingdom. 

The draft resolution (Conf. room doc- 
ument no. 14/Rev.1) on sub-regional 
economic groupings, submitted by Yugo- 
slavia, was adopted by 19 votes to none, 
with 9 abstentions. 

On May 5, the draft resolutions con- 
tained in Conference room documents 
nos. 8, 9, 12, 21 and 22 were withdrawn. 
The Commission then considered and 
adopted unanimously a draft resolution 
(Conf. room document no. 26)  sub- 
mitted by Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France and the USSR concerning the 
creation of an all-European regional 
trade organization. 

The Commission Considered and 
adopted unanimously the resolution 
(Conf. room document no. 25) sub- 
mitted by Italy, the Netherlands, Poland 
and the USSR concerning the convening 
of a conference of ministers on the ques- 
tion of the development of intra-Euro- 
pean trade. 


The draft resolution (Conf. room 
document no. 30) on long-term agree- 
ments submitted by the USSR and 
France was adopted unanimously. 


The Commission resumed considera- 
tion of item 4 of its agenda, work of 
the committees and other subsidiary 
bodies of the Commission, and adopted 
by 22 votes to none, with 6 abstentions, 
a draft resolution (Conf. room document 
no. 28) submitted by Bulgaria and 
France concerning automation. 

The Commission adopted by 26 votes 
to none, with 2 abstentions, a draft reso- 
lution (Conf. room document no. 27) 
submitted by Bulgaria and France on 
the productivity of labor. The draft reso- 
lution (Conf. room document no. 29) 
concerning distribution of documenta- 
tion, submitted by the Netherlands and 
the United States, was adopted unani- 
mously. 


Transport and Communications Commission 
(Ninth session) 


May 4-12: The Commission elected 
unanimously Assad Kotaite, of Lebanon, 
and Petre Ionescu, of Romania, as Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, respectively, 
and adopted the provisional agenda (E 
CN.2/188). It discussed item 3 of the 
agenda, the final report on the work of 


the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission and recommendations for the 
future. 

The Commission took note of the re- 
port of the Secretary-General (E/CN.2 
198 and Corr. 1 and Adds. 1 and 2). 

Item 5b of the agenda, coordination 
of inland transport, was discussed. The 
Commission took note of the reports of 
the Secretary-General (E/CN.2/195 and 
197). 

A draft resolution (E/CN.2/L.38) in- 
troduced by the United States represen- 
tative after the general debate on item 
4a, facilitation of international travel 
and transport, recommending to ECOSOC 
that the Secretary-General bring up to 
date and complete the technical studies 
on international travel and tourism and 
make recommendations for the de- 
velopment of international travel and 
tourism, including the desirability of 
convening a world consultative confer- 
ence not later than the thirty-first session 
of the Council, was adopted unanimous- 
ly. 

On May 6, the progress report of the 
Committee of Experts for Further Work 
on the Transport of Dangerous Goods 
(E/CN.2/191 and Add. 1) was unani- 
mously adopted in principle. The Secre- 
tariat was requested to submit a draft 
resolution conforming to the recommen- 
dations in the progress report of the 
Committee of Experts, which would be 
considered by the Commission with a 
view to making its own recommendations 
to the Economic and Social Council. 

The Commission took note of an in- 
formation document (E/CN.2/193) on 
the activities of the specialized agencies 
(item 4d). Information document E 
CN.2/194 was noted. 

The Commission accepted unanimous- 
ly the Chairman’s view that it was not 
the function of the Commission to make 
direct recommendations to ECOSOC con- 
cerning its future status, but that mem- 
bers’ views would be summarized in the 
report to the Council. 

On May 11 the Commission took note 
of General Assembly resolution 1272 
(XT) and observed that it had been 
complied with. 

The Commission's draft report to the 
Council (E/CN.2/L.42 and Adds. 1-3) 
was introduced. The Commission de- 
cided to consider each section of the 
report separately. Paragraphs 1 to 21 and 
23 were adopted subject to a number of 
drafting changes. The section on inter- 
national travel and transport statistics 
(paragraph 22) was amended after a 
general debate. 

On May 12 the Commission continued 
consideration of its draft report to the 
Council (E/CN.2/L.42 and Adds. 1-5), 
approving Parts III, TV, V, VI and VII 
and Annexes 1 and 2 subject to certain 
revisions. After unanimous approval of 
the draft report in its entirety, the Chair- 
man declared the ninth session of the 
Commission closed. 


Interim Coordinating Committee for Interna- 
tional Commodity Arrangements. May 7. 
Closed meetings. 


United Nations Conference on Lead and Zinc. 
April 30-May 6. Closed meetings. 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 


The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 
articles appearing in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications (in- 
dicated as such) may be obtained from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 
publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 
headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


EDUCATION—KEY TO PROGRESS IN 
DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


Srupy ON Economic CON 
Non-SELF-GOVERNING 
Publ. S8.VI.B.1 


$2.00. 4 sie 


SPECIAI 
DITIONS IN 
Terrirories. U.N 
201 pp. Price 
8 50 Sw fr 


Covers the progress of development 
plans, external trade, government 
measures regarding the promotion of 
industrialization, social aspects of eco- 
nomic development, diversification of 
interna- 


igricultural production and 


tional technical assistance 


SPECIAL STUDY ON EDUCATIONAL CON- 
DITIONS IN Non-SELF-GOVERNING 
rerrirories. U.N. Publ. 56.VI.B.2 
Price: $1.25. 9/- ste. 5.00 Sw. fr 


Secondary education, training of 


teachers, financing of university edu 


cation, eradication of illiteracy are 


among the subjects covered 


COMMISSION RECOMMENDS 

BROADER SOCIAL PROGRAMS 

TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WorkK 
INTERNATIONAL SuRVEY. U.N 
s9 At / 


THIRD 
Publ 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF PRO- 
GRAMMES OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
U.N. Publ. S91V.2 


SUPPRESSION OF THE TRAFFIC IN PER 
SONS AND OF THE EXPLOITATION OF 
rHE PROSTITUTION OF OTHERS 
Report by U.N. Secretariat 


WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT? 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 
1958. U.N. Publ. 5911.E.1. 236 pp 
Price: $2.50, 18/- stge., 10.50 Sw. fr 


This publication provides a com- 
prehensive analysis of recent develop- 
European economy and 
changes having 
an important bearing upon economic 


ments in th 
of world economic 


policies in both eastern and western 


Europe. It includes special studies of 
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the relationship between economic ex- 
pansion and balances of payments in 
western European countries and con- 
structures in 


sumption trends and 


I urope 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THI 
Far East, 1958. U.N. Publ. 59.11 
F.1, 225 pp. Price: $2.50, 18/- stg., 
10.50 Sw. frs 


This publication, now in its twelfth 
year, provides a comprehensive survey 
of the main economic problems and 
trends in Asia and the Far East for 
1958. It sets forth current trends con- 
cerning food, agricultural and indus- 
trial production, foreign trade and 
allocation of resources and problems 
of imbalance for the entire region. It 
also gives a review of postwar indus- 
trialization in Asia. The Survey in- 
Asian economic statistics and 
1 summary of trade agreements con- 
cluded during 
notes on the European Common Mar- 
ket and social development 


cludes 


1958. as well as two 


MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ENTER- 
PRISES IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
rries. U.N. Publ. 58.11.B.5, 36 pp 
Price: 30¢, 2/- ste., 1.25 Sw. fr 


This report includes chapters deal- 
ing with the general environment of 
an industrial enterprise in underdevel- 
oped countries; problems of manage- 
ment structure; recruitment; selection 
and training of management cadres; 
selected labor aspects; management of 
production facilities; marketing as re- 
lated to production; management con- 
trols; and the question of relationship 
between industry and government 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE DOWN IN 1958 


CENTRO- 
only) UN 
Price: 


COMPENDIO  ESTADISTICO 
AMERICANO. (Spanish 
Publ 5S7.11.G.8. 180 pp. 
$7.25, 9/- stg., 5.00 Sw. fr. 


Statistical series of the Central 
American countries prepared by the 


Office of Statistics of Guatemala in 


cooperation with the United Nations 
Statistical Office and the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration. 


LATIN AMER- 
S8.11.G.1, 
22/6 stez., 


SURVEY OF 
Publ. 
$3.00. 


ECONOMIC 
IcA, 1957. UN 
310 pp. Price: 
13.00 Sw. fr. 


The economic situation of the area 
is discussed in Part I in terms of 
world economy. Part II deals with the 
internal economic situation of Latin 
America as a whole and the individual 
countries. Part III includes special 
studies on the balance of payments 
and on trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties 


ECONOMK BULLETIN FOR’ LATIN 
AmeriIcA. Vol. III, No. 1 (March 
1958). 77 pp. Price: $0.80, 5/6 stg., 
3.50 Sw. fr. 


Articles on the Latin American re- 
gional market; Latin America’s trade 
with common market countries of 
Europe; development policies and 
programs. 


TRAVEL, TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


ANNUAL BULLETIN OF TRANSPORT 
STATISTICS FOR Europe, 1956. U.N. 
Publ. 58.11.E.2. 96 pp. Price: $1.00, 
7/- ste., 4.00 Sw. fr. 
A detailed statistical 

the transport position in Europe dur- 

ing 1956 in respect of traffic, networks, 
mobile equipment and utilization of 
equipment. 


analysis of 


ENGINEERING AND TRAFFIC ASPECTS 
or HicHway Sarety. U.N. Publ 
58.11.F.3. Price to be announced. 


Report of a seminar held in Tokyo 
in 1957. Contains studies and recom- 
mendations with reference to traffic 
congestion and accidents with regard 
to engineering aspects and layout of 
junctions and road designs in relation 
to highway safety. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


June and July 1959; at United Nations Head- 


quarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able 


to function continuously 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


Other bodies and conferences 


APRIL 20-JUNE 26 
of the International 
sion, Geneva. 


Eleventh session 
Law Commis- 


MAY 25-mid-JULY Standing Commit- 
tee on Petitions (of the Trusteeship 
Council). 


BEGINNING MAY 26—/for an indefi- 
nite period Technical Committee of 
the Whole of the Ad hoc Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
(of the General Assembly). 


BEGINNING MAY 26—for an indefi- 
nite period Legal Committee of the 
Whole of the Ad hoc Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (of 
the General Assembly). 


JUNE 1-12 Seventy-fourth session of 
the Permanent Central Opium Board, 
Geneva. 


JUNE 1-12 Fifty-first session of the 
Drug Supervisory Body, Geneva. 


JUNE 1-12 Twenty-first joint session 
of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Drug Supervisory 
Body, Geneva. 


JUNE 2-5 Committee on the Admini- 
strative Budget of UNICEP. 


JUNE 2-JULY 24 Twenty-fourth ses- 
sion of the Trusteeship Council. 


JUNE 4-JULY 24 Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions (of the General Assembly). 


JNE 8-12 Seventh Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations Inter- 
ested in Migration 


NE 15-19 Investments Committee 
(of the General Assembly). 


INE 15-20 Second session of the 
Executive Committee of the High 
Commissioner’s Program, Geneva. 


NE 22-26 Second Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations In- 
terested in the Eradication of Preju- 
dice and Discrimination, Geneva, 


BEGINNING JUNE 29 Technical As- 


sistance Committee (of the Economic 
and Social Council), Geneva. 
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JUNE 30-JULY 31 Twenty-eighth ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social 
Council, Geneva. 


LATE JUNE First session of the Olive 
Oil Council, Madrid. 


JULY—one week Forty-fifth session of 
the Technical Assistance Board, Ge- 
neva. 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

JUNE 1-5 


JUNE 8-12 Conference of European 
Statisticians, Geneva. 


Steel Committee, Geneva. 


JUNE 17-18 Ad hoc Meeting on Stand- 
ardization and Modular Coordina- 
tion (of the Housing Committee), 
Geneva. 

JUNE 19-23 


neva. 


JUNE 25-26 Working Parties of the 
Coal Committee, Geneva. 


JUNE 29 Coal Trade Sub-Committee 
(of the Coal Committee), Geneva. 


JUNE 29-JULY 3 Special Meeting on 
the Organization and Techniques of 
Foreign Trade (of the Trade Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


Housing Committee, Ge- 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


JULY 14-27 Joint ECAFE/WMo Inter 
regional Seminar on Hydrologic Net- 
works and Design Methods, Bangkok. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


JULY Central American Economic Co- 
operation Committee, San Jose, Costa 
Rica. 


INTER-AGENCY MEETINGS 


JUNE 11-26 United Nations Seminar 
“on National Accounts for Latin 
America (sponsored by the United 
Nations and the _ Inter-American 
Statistical Institute, in cooperation 
with the Government of Brazil), Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil 


JUNE 24-29 Working Group on Com 
munity Development (of the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion), Geneva. 


JUNE 30-JULY 6 Ad hoc inter-agency 
meeting on the International Social 
Program (of the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination), Geneva 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


JUNE | Symposium on Radioactivation 
Analysis, Vienna. 


JUNE 4-5 Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tee, Vienna. 


BEGINNING JUNE 16—/for two weeks 
Board of Governors, Vienna. 


JULY Seminar on Training of Special- 
ists in the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, Saclay, France. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


JUNE 3-25 Forty-third session of the 
International Labor Conference, Ge- 
neva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO) 


JUNE 1-6 Joint FAo/ECE Committee on 
Forest Working Techniques, Oslo, 
Norw ay. 


JUNE 1-8 Sixth Technical Meeting on 
Wheat and Barley Breeding in the 
Near East, Ankara. 

JUNE 1-13 Thirty-first session of the 
Committee on Commodity Problems 
and the Dairy Panel, Rome 


JUNE 1-14 Joint Fao/Organization of 
American States Technical Meeting 
on Agricultural Cooperatives for 
South America, Buenos Aires. 


JUNE 8-10 FAO/UNICEF 
Committee, Rome. 


JUNE 10-13 Fourteenth session of 
Arabian Peninsular Desert Locust 
Control Sub-Committee, Cairo. 


Joint Policy 


JUNE 15 for two weeks  Thirty-first 
session of the FAo Council, Rome 


JUNE 29-JULY 4 _ Sixth session of the 
Desert Locust Control Committee, 
Rome. 


JUNE (tentative) European Inland 
Fisheries Advisory Commission, Dub- 
lin. 


JUNE (three days) Meeting of Experts 
Panel on Poultry Performance Test 
ing, Rome 


JULY 1 Standing Technical Committee 
on Foot and Mouth Disease, (place 
of meeting undetermined). 


JULY 1-6 Joint Fao/ECAFER Working 
Party on Utilization of Wood Poles, 
Bangkok 
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JULY 6-11 Second meeung of FAO/WHO 
Expert Committee on Milk Hygiene, 
Geneva 


JULY 7-13 Tenth session of the Euro- 
pean Forestry Commission, Rome. 


JULY 23-AUGUST 3 First meeting of 
Working Party on Pasture and Fodder 
Development in Central America, 
Mexico and Panama, Guatemala. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
end Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


JUNE 1-13 _ Fifty-fourth session of the 
Executive Board, Paris. 


JUNE 8-10 Sub-Committee on Human 
Physiology in Arid Zones, Paris. 


JUNE 15-20 _ International Conference 
on Information Processing, Paris. 


JUNE 17-19 Meeting with Representa- 
tives of Foundations Aiding Library 
Development, New York. 


JUNE 22 Committee of Scientific Con- 
sultants for the Preparation of the 
rravelling Science Exhibit on Auto- 
mation, Paris 

—— 

JUNE 22-24 Sub-Committee on Arid 

Zone Cartography, Paris. 


JUNE 22-26 Symposium on Immediate 
and Low Level Effects of lonizing 
Radiations (convened jointly by the 
Italian National Commission for Nu- 
clear Research, the International 
Union for Biological Sciences and 
UNESCO), Venice 


JULY 6 Joint UNESCO/ International 
Bureau of Education Committee 
meeting, Geneva. 


JULY 6-15 Twenty-second International 
Conference on Public Education, Ge- 
neva 


JULY 6-18 Joint UN/UNESCO Seminar 
on the Social Aspects of Urbanization 
in Latin America, Santiago, Chile. 


JULY 6-25 Regional Workshop Seminar 
on Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion in Asia, Tokyo. 


JULY 9 Meeting of the Committee 
elected-by the Sixth Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations Ap- 
proved for Consultative Arrange- 
ments with UNESCO, Paris 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


JUNE 1-3 Twenty-fourth session of the 
Executive Board, Geneva. 

JUNE 8-13 
Epidemiology 
Geneva 


Expert Committee on the 
of Mental Disorder, 


JUNE 22-27 Expert Committee on Can- 
cer, Geneva 
JUNE 24-JULY 4 European Confer 


ence on Mental Hygiene Practice, 
European Regional Office, Helsinki, 
Finland 


JULY 27-AUGUST 1 Study Group on 
the Epidemiology of Cancer, Geneva 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 
BEGINNING JUNE 16 Twelfth session 


of the Assembly, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


BEGINNING MAY 19 until sometime in 
June Fourteenth session of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, Geneva. 


JUNE 24-JULY 1 Study Group on 
Telegraph Switching (of the Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee), Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


JULY 20-26 Joint wmo/International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, 
Symposium on Radiation and Atmo- 
spheric Ozone, Oxford, England. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


JUNE 24 Sub-Committee on Tonnage 
Measurement (of the Maritime Safety 
Committee), London. 


BEGINNING JULY 20 Second session 
of the Council, London. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) 


JUNE 15 Group of Experts on Restric- 
tive Business Practices, Geneva. 


JUNE 29-JULY 11 Committee on Bal- 
ance of Payments Restrictions, Ge- 
neva, 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
OGRANIZATIONS 


In Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 
JUNE 1-4 First International Confer- 


ence of Commerce Workers of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 


Prague. 
JUNE 1-6 Eleventh Congress of the 
International Hospital Federation, 


Edinburgh. 


JUNE 2 Annual meeting of the Per- 
manent International Association of 
Navigation Congresses, Brussels. 


JUNE 2-4 Fifth Congress of the Inter- 
national Union for the Liberty of 
Education, Bad Godesberg, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


JUNE 2-8 Eighth Congress of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, Helsinki. 


JUNE 7-11 Annual Convention of Ro- 
tary International, New York. 


JUNE 11-13 Mediterranean Rehabilita- 
tion Conference of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 
Athens. 


JUNE 15-24 Fourteenth session of the 
Quadrennial Plenary Meeting of the 
International Commission on I]lumin- 
ation, Brussels. 


JUNE 18-23 Fourteenth Congress of 
the International Union of Local Au- 
thorities, Berlin. 


JUNE 25-27 Congress of European 
Clinical Session of the International 
Association of Gerontology, Nancy 
Vittel, France 





JUNE 26 Plenary Meeting of the Inter- 
national Container Bureau, Paris. 


JUNE 29-JULY 4 Fifteenth Interna- 
tional Congress of the International 
Dairy Federation, London. 


JUNE 29-JULY 4 Third World Con- 
gress of the International Fertility As- 
sociation, Amsterdam. 


JUNE 29-JULY 5 Seventh Congress of 
the International Catholic Child 
Bureau, Lisbon. 


JUNE Eleventh Assembly of the Inter- 
national Association of Art Critics, 
New York. 


JULY 1-8 Fifth General Conference of 


the International Council of Mu- 
seums, Stockholm. 
JULY 1-10 International Union of 


Socialist Youth, Berlin. 


JULY 6-10 Board Meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses, Helsinki 


JULY 7-17 World Association of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, Finland. 


JULY 9-15 Eleventh International Con- 
ference of the World Union for Pro- 
gressive Judaism, London. 


JULY 13-17 Council Meeting of Inter- 
national Organization for Standardi- 
zation, Geneva. 


JULY 15-25 Seventeenth session of the 
International Broadcasting Organiza- 
tion, Helsinki. : 


JULY 17-27 Eleventh International 
Conference for University Students 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, Insel Mainau, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


JULY 19-25 Ninth Congress of the 
International Paediatric Association, 
Montreal. 


JULY 20-25 Eighth Congress of the 
International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, Paris. 


JULY 22-31 General Assembly of the 
World Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind, Rome. 

ywca, Bievres, 


JULY 23-30 World 


France. 


JULY 26-AUGUST 4 Seventh Festival 
of World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, Vienna. 


JULY 26-AUGUST 8 _ Friends World 
Committee for Consultation, England 


JULY 27-31 Fourteenth Triennial Con- 
gress of the Women’s Internationa! 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
Stockholm. 


JULY 27-AUGUST 1. Third Congress 
of the International Federation of 
Translators, Bad Godesberg, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


JULY 29-31 Thirteenth Plenary Assem 
bly of Pax Romana (International 
Catholic Movement for Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs), Louvain, Bel- 
gium, 


JULY 31-AUGUST 6 Conference of 
the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession, 
Washington, D.C. 
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LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMY, 1958 


Last year Latin America’s economy was marked by a sharp drop in exports, 


a reduction in imports and in gold and foreign exchange reserves, and a fall 
in the price of export goods, with beef and cacao virtually the only excep- 
tions and sugar and coffee the hardest hit. Here, a gaucho lassoes beef 
cattle in Argentina; an Ecuadorean street is covered with cacao beans set 


to dry; and sugar cane is loaded for grinding in Peru (see page 6). 





